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a] ORWAY is not a wheat land; nor 
is it primarily an agricultural 
country. It is known to the 
world for its fishing and ship- 
ping, its timber and mines. Tra- 
ditionally, it is a nation of sea- 

faring men, home of the venturesome Viking. But 

the Norseman himself is an amazing paradox. He 

is one of the world’s most successful agriculturists, 
grower of a large part of the world’s finest wheat. 

He constitutes the most conspicuous racial element 

in the great spring wheat raising states of the 
Northwest. The story of how all this has been 
brought about was rehearsed this week in a most 
dramatic manner. 

Many thousands of Scandinavian born residents of 
America, and many more thousands of American born 
citizens claiming Scandinavian descent, journeyed to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to participate in a centennial 
celebration of the beginning of the Norse colonization 
movement in this country. 

Three days were devoted to this observance. The 
President of the United States was a special guest. 
Public officials, scholars, artists and men of the pro- 
fessions came to pay their tribute to the Norse settlers 
of America. Speakers of national and international 
repute rehearsed the achievements of the Norwegian in 
his New World home. Norway sent a delegation of 
distinguished officials. The Norwegian Students’ 
America Chorus came from the old country to par- 
ticipate, its members being former students of the 
University of Norway, many of them now state officials, 
college professors, and members of other leading pro- 
fessions, including music. The celebrated St. Olaf 
Choral Society of the Norwegian college in Minne- 
sota, St. Olaf, under the direction of Professor F. 
Melius Christianson, was one of the many extraordi- 
nary musical attractions. The celebrated United 
States dirigible, Los Angeles, attempted a special trip 
to Minneapolis, but was obliged to turn back owing to 
engine trouble and threatening weather. The centen- 
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Wheat Saga 


nial observance was, in all its aspects, an extraordi- 


nary event. 

The saga of Norse achievement was made a con- 
tinuous story, intoned through song and speech in the 
hippodrome and grandstand of the Minnesota State 
Fair Grounds, the only gathering place in the North- 
west capable of holding the great throng of celebrants. 
The activities of Norsemen in science, education, litera- 
ture, industry, music and the professions were suitably 
rehearsed, Naturally, there was particular emphasis 
upon the Norseman’s place in American agriculture. 
Pageantry, reunions, exhibitions, athletic games on an 
Olympic scale, had a place in the program—all with 
an old Norse flavor. 

The beginning of the Norwegian colonization move- 
ment in the United States dates from 1825, with the 
voyage of the diminutive sloop Restaurationen, of 
which an exact reproduction was exhibited during the 
centennial celebration. The northwestern movement 
began about a quarter of a century later. Between 
1825 and 1840 some 1,200 Norwegian immigrants land- 
ed in America; during the next 10 years about 17,000. 
From 1850 to 1880, arrivals averaged about 8,000 an- 
nually, and since that time, until the passage of the 
present immigration law, the yearly quota has ranged 
between 5,000 and 30,000. The exact number of Nor- 
wegians who have come to: America in the past century 
cannot be accurately calculated, but it is known that 


there are in America today approximately 2,000,- 
000 residents of Norwegian lineage, about the 
With the 
exception of Ireland, no other European country 


same number as in the mother country. 


has sent to America such a proportion of its 
population. 

For the first quarter of the Norse colonization 
period in America, there was no particular point 
of attraction for the Norse immigrant. He scat- 
tered to many states. A group found its way, in 

1846, to Utah, and there it remained, multiplying. 
Not a few Norwegians joined in the rush to the 
California gold fields in 1849. 
mhained, and were joined later by thousands of others. 

But, as if there had been a lodestone pulling them, 
the great bulk of the Norwegian colonists found their 
These people of forest and 


Some of them re- 


way into the Northwest. 
fjord curiously sought the prairies of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, remote from salt water. A flood of them 
came into Minnesota in the early fifties. Eleven mil- 
lion acres of the finest farm land in the state had been 
thrown open to entry by the government. Minnesota 
was destined to become the most Norwegian state in 
the Union, for more than half a million people of 
Norse blood now reside within its borders. 
Politically, the Norseman has had much to do with 
the Northwest’s government; his voice has been audible 
in the national councils. At present five citizens of 
Norse lineage serve as state governors: J. J. Blaine, 
of Wisconsin; Theodore Christianson, of Minnesota; 
Carl Gunderson, of South Dakota; A. G. Sorlie, of 
North Dakota; and J. C. Erickson, of Montana. It is 
significant that these are the great spring wheat states. 
Elsewhere in this issue The Northwestern Miller 
presents the text SF one of the outstanding addresses 
delivered at t*¥€ centennial gathering, detailing the 
achievemer’s of this country’s Norwegian immigrants 
in agriculture. The author of this paper, O. P. B. 
Jacobson, has been for a number of years railroad and 
werehouse commissioner of Minnesota, and is an au- 
thority upon the great Norse wheat saga of America, 











has been to stock the national larder. 
The great cities into which other im- 
migrants streamed by thousands, and 
even millions, have held no tempta- 
tion for the hardy Norsemen. The great open country 
beyond, where nature smiled and freedom beckoned, 
always and ever was their goal. This: explains why 
the upper Mississippi valley has become the new Nor- 
Cheap land and an agreeable climate were the 
principal lures. This great valley, often called the 
Northwest, offered both. As the Norwegians emigrat- 
ed in large bodies, it was but natural that they should 
settle in large bodies. Of 
the great tide of immigra- 
tion, beginning in north- 
eastern Illinois in the thir- 
ties, wave after wave radi- 
ated out into Wisconsin 
and Iowa, then into south- 
ern Minnesota, then into 
the famed Park region and 
the more famous Red Riv- 
er valley and South Da- 
kota, further again into 
Montana and across the 
Rockies and the Canadian 
border. 

Today hundreds _ of 
thousands of Norwegian 
immigrants and their off- 
spring are tilling the soil. 
Their relative value imme- 
diately looms large. Agri- 
culture not only is the 
world’s principal industry, 
but it is the basic industry. 
It must be, then, that any 
racial element in _ the 
American composite that 
is devoted mainly to agri- 
culture should have due 
recognition as of leading 
importance. 

But whether they re- 
ceived recognition or not, 
the Norwegian people may 
well be satisfied with their 
emoluments. Reared in a 
land mainly devoted to ag- 
riculture, and well versed 
in the methods of extracting sustenance from the soil, 
they but followed natural laws and impulses when 
they sought land in the New World. Land owning 
became a passion. It was the distinctive trait of the 
Norse newcomers, 





way. 


APPILY for them, they were peculiarly well 
adapted for their national task. Of strong and 
rugged physique, inured to hardship, industrious and 
energetic and possessing courage, will power and in- 
finite patience, they faced alike the primeval wilder- 
ness and boundless prairies, and by sheer force tamed 
the wild nature for the permanent blessing of man- 
kind. In other words, they were and are ideal pioneers. 
A presentation of the Norse contribution to agri- 
culture in the United States simply becomes a recital 
of the saga of the second Viking movement to America. 
Virtually all of the emigrants from Norway to the 
United States sought the soil, and today in all proba- 
bility there are more than 2,000,000 people of Nor- 
wegian blood occupied in agricultural pursuits within 
the United States. 
The majority, to be sure, have lost their identity 
as Norwegians, are true Americans by birth, speech 
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Norwegian Cfarmers of America 
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and thought, and do not even realize that their ancestry 
is of Norse origin, but they are part of Norway’s con- 
tribution to America, nevertheless. It must be remem- 
bered that the Norwegians are a prolific people. 
Among them large families are the rule rather than 
the exception. Ordinary birth statistics will not hold 
good when applied to the Norwegians, for a family 
of four or five, which among many peoples is regarded 
as large, to them is small. 

From 85 to 90 per cent of Norwegian born citizens 
and descendants of Norwegian immigrants are found 
in the rural communities. To be sure there are consid- 
erable bodies of this people in New York, Chicago, 


Minneapolis and other cities, but in the total number © 





Harvesting Wheat on the Farm of a Minnesota Norseman 


the percentage of city dwellers will not exceed 15. 
In the interest of accuracy one might well wish that 
the federal census reports carried analytical tables 
to include information on this point, but inasmuch as 
they do not, the best available information is the 
prudent estimate. Accepting the population estimate 
and the percentages of rural and urban dwellers, it is 
found that upward of 1,700,000 persons of Norse blood 
are devoted to agriculture. It should be understood 
that that figure is not limited to those who actually 
till the soil, but embraces all those having a part in 
furthering farm work. Included in this class would 
be the local elevator men, the rural blacksmiths and 
mechanics, the rural bankers and merchants. Without 
them the farmer would be in a sorry way indeed, and 
all except professional men, located in rural com- 
munities, justly may be classed as devoted to agri- 
culture. 

But it is not only in the number of people the 
Norse race has contributed to the all-important task 
of supplying the country with food that they are 
entitled to honor and should have recognition. The 
great West largely was won by homeseekers from the 
13 original colonies and the Scandinavians. The Nor- 





wegians contributed a mighty share, for they laid th 
groundwork for the development and prosperity of 
large part of the upper Mississippi valley. 


HEY are not numerically superior to some oth: 

immigrant races, but they prepared the way 
They were pioneers, 70, 60 and 50 years ago, and the: 
are still pioneering beyond the fringes of the culti 
vated lands, They laid-low the primeval forests, brok: 
the virgin prairies, opened roads, established markets, 
founded school houses; then, after they had survived 
the rigors of pioneer life, demonstrated the agricul 
tural values. Other races, which now outnumber then: 
and hold commanding positions in the rural sections o 
the United States, movec 
in and became landown- 
ers. Without inviting any 
criticism or making any 
invidious comparison, no 
one should take offense 
when it is asserted that, as 
pioneers in the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, the Norwe- 
gians hold first place. 

But it is not only as 
pioneers that this people 
deserve recognition. They 
have the name, and a well- 
deserved one, of being 
very progressive as farm- 
ers. Always they 
been ready to adopt new 
methods, to try new ma- 
chinery, to experiment 
with new crops in the hope 
of increasing their indi- 
vidual productive capacity. 
Often while their neigh- 
bors looked askance at 
proposed farming innova- 
tions, such as silos, the 
Norwegian farmer did not 
hesitate to give them a fair 
trial. If they proved suc- 
cessful, his more cautious 
neighbor was quite willing 
to adopt the idea. As a 
rule the Norwegian farmer 
has shown that he is not 
hidebound in his ideas, and 
the younger stock today is 
found in the very front 
ranks of live stock breeders and dairymen, as well as 
of general farmers. 

Travelers relate that they always can tell when 
they enter a Norwegian farm settlement. There is a 
neatness and tidiness of appearance, not only of the 
houses, but of the barns and outbuildings. Farm 
machinery usually is well housed, while the live stock 
invariably is sleek and well fed. Wherever he has 
located, the Norwegian farmer usually has been re- 
garded as something of a model in his line. 


have 


Y Rces life of the pioneer is inconceivable to the 
present generation of Americans. A _ prairie 
“schooner” looks very picturesque, but it is a slow and 
tiresome means of transportation, particularly with an 
ox team over the roadless country. So also log cabins 
appear romantic and sod houses are very curious, but 
they also are very uncomfortable for habitation, even 
under the best of conditions. Markets were far dis- 
tant, sometimes 100 miles away, and many had to make 
such a journey with ox team to dispose of their harvest 
and obtain supplies. In a great many sections the 
Indians were troublesome; if they did not do actual 
(Continued on page 1077.) 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “Pap Stone was 
tellin’ me about a feller that runs a store 
(‘other side of the mounting that has got flour 
enough bought up to last him mor'n a year 
ahead an’ is calcalatin’ to make a big profit 
in case the price goes up. I asked Pap what 
he reckoned his friend would do ef the price 
went down. ‘As to that,’ says Pap, ‘I dunno 
jes’ how he's got it figgered out, but I kind 
of make it that ef the market goes down he'll 
. jes’ turn yeller and the — he’s naa 
ZG \& from won't crow 
- ez <A \\ him into takin’ the 
Ae: A\ flour on account of 
‘losin’ a customer.’ 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘since I 
appointed Young Bill 
Fetchit head of our 
welshin’ department, 
we don’t have many 
\\}.| cases like that. Bill’s kind 
of easy riled an’ don’t much care 
what he hits with when huntin’ skunks.’ ” 
















THE SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

N TWO important decisions rendered last week the 

Supreme Court of the United States virtually an- 
nounced that the rule of reason would hereafter govern 
the application of antitrust statutes to organization 
activities of business groups. In the linseed oil and 
hardwood lumber cases previously decided, the letter 
of the law apparently was held superior to its spirit, 
and the mere exchange of data and information among 
units of an industry seemed to constitute an infrac- 
tion regardless of the end attained. Under the pres- 
ent decision, wide latitude is given for organization 
work, providing only there is no actual combination 
or restraint of trade. 

The important paragraphs of the decision in the 
maple flooring case, which is broader than that in the 
kindred cement case, follow: 

“We decide only that trade associations or com- 
binations of persons or corporations which openly and 
fairly gather and disseminate information as to the cost 
of their product, the volume of production, the actual 
price which the product has brought in past transac- 
tions, stocks of merchandise on hand, approximate cost 
of transportation from the principal point of shipment 
to the points of consumption, as did these defendants, 
and who, as they did, meet and discuss such informa- 
tion and statistics without, however, reaching or at- 
tempting to reach any agreement or any concerted 
action with respect to prices or production or restrain- 
ing competition, do not thereby engage in unlawful 
restraint of commerce... . 

“We do not conceive that the members of trade 
associations are conspirators merely because they 
gather and disseminate information, such as is here 
complained of, bearing on the business in which they 
are engaged, and make use of it in the management 
and control of their individual business. . 

“Viewed in this light, can it be said in the present 
case that the character of information gathered by 
the defendants, or the use which is being made of it, 
leads to any necessary inference that the defendants 
either have made or will make any different or other 
use of it than would normally be made if like statistics 
were published in a trade journal or were published 
by the Department of Commerce, to which all the gath- 
ered statistics are made available?” 

No effort ever has been made to create among mill- 
ers anything even remotely resembling a price agree- 
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ment or understanding. The character of the industry, 
wide dissemination of its units, sectional and individual 
competition and a score of other factors would fore- 
doom to failure any such attempt. Millers have, nev- 
ertheless, felt the restraint of narrow reading of anti- 
trust laws because of their threat against the most 
harmless efforts to gather and disseminate useful data 
covering raw supplies, production, stocks, current mar- 
kets and similar strictly business intelligence. The 
law, as heretofore interpreted, seemed to define com- 
mercial ignorance as an essential virtue. 

All doubt and uncertainty is now removed, and the 
way is made safe for the carrying on of proper asso- 
ciational activities which do not result in “reaching or 
attempting to reach any agreement or any concerted 
action with respect to prices or production or restrain- 
ing competition.” Since the remotest stretch of the 
imagination could not conceive any of these things 
ever being accomplished in the milling industry, the 
decision simply means that millers may hereafter ex- 
change information along proper lines and do what 
they find possible through association effort to elim- 
inate the present waste of unintelligent competition. 





THE QUESTION OF YIELDS 
CIRCULAR issued by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration directs the attention of millers to the very 

wide difference in flour yields shown in mill reports 
to the Department of Commerce in the past thirteen 
months, and emphasizes the exceedingly high yields 
over a considerable part of the period. The figures, 
it points out, carry the moral that millers should be 
careful to base costs on their own determined yields 
rather than upon a theoretical or traditional figure. 

It is doubtful if many present day millers use mere 
yield estimates in reckoning costs. With their own or 
commercial laboratories for guidance, and with ac- 
counting methods left to them as the one blessed her- 
itage of Food Administration regulations, most millers 
are reasonably watchful of their flour yields and em- 
ploy accurate figures in their reckonings. No doubt 
the rough hewn method of multiplying bushels of wheat 
by four and one half is now and then resorted to in 
approximate estimates of prices; but when real costs 
are being determined, more exact methods are usually 
employed. 

The Federation’s point is, however, well taken, and 
those millers who still follow the fashions of their 
ancestors will do well to heed. There are so many 
factors entering into the composition of true cost of 
flour that not one may safely be overlooked. Even 
when all are taken into most careful account, the 
hazards which cannot be entered as definite items 
leave a wide zone of danger. The best, therefore, that 
any miller can do is also the least that he can do— 
base costs on the most exact possible knowledge of 
yields, manufacture and selling expense and returns 
from byproducts, and leave, in each of the items, a con- 
siderable factor of safety. 





COMMISSIONER HUMPHREY’S PLAIN TALK 
N AN address before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, William E. Humphrey, the new 

member of the Federal Trade Commission, quoted the 

language of the La Follette resolution authorizing an 
investigation of the grain trade and milling and baking 
industries, and added: 

“It seems to me that this resolution is about as 
wide as the English language and as inclusive as the 
imagination. I do not very well understand how the 
commission can proceed to investigate everything un- 
der the sun that relates to a great industry, when no 
specific charges are made, or evidence submitted, and 
when there is nothing that would give us reason to 
believe that such investigation would lead to the dis- 
covery that there was violation of the antitrust act. 
Certainly we would have no power to compel the 
production of evidence under such resolution. 

“If I am right in my contention, then such resolu- 
tions are not within the power given by the act of 
Congress to the commission, and an attempt to carry 
them out would not only be without authority but 
would be in direct violation of law. It would be 
illegally expending public funds and an act that would 
be official misconduct sufficient to warrant our dis- 
missal. 
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“It is perfectly useless to take time to explain the 
purposes of these resolutions. It is clearly apparent 
that the primal motive in all of them is political; to 
advance the personal fortunes of some person, party 
or class.” 

The resolution referred to is the one which has 
occasioned millers annoyance and serious concern for 
the past three or four months. Not only have they 
been requested to supply exhaustive statistics covering 
their business for several years, but agents of the 
commission have gone from mill to mill demanding 
free access to books and records and claiming the right 
to take away letters and documents. In some in- 
stances, millers have good naturedly complied with 
these preposterous and wholly illegal demands; in 
others, prying agents have properly been refused ad- 
mittance to the office. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Humphrey that upon 
taking office he promptly set about reforming the 
commission’s procedure, and for three months past it 
has been more nearly the administrative agency orig- 
inally intended by Congress than the inquisitor and 
prosecutor of the preceding ten years. This situation 
exists, however, by virtue of a three to two vote on 
party lines, and any change in the personnel of the 
commission might result in restoration of the former 
procedure. 

Determination of the proper activity of the Federal 
Trade Commission must finally be made through the 
passage of the Wadsworth-Williams bill, introduced 
in the last Congress and indorsed in principle by both 
President Coolidge and Secretary Hoover. It defines 
in precise terms the practice and procedure of the 
commission under clause five, which prohibits unfair 
competition, and its enactment will effectively prevent 
further inquisitions to satisfy the spleen of some vin- 
dictive LaFollette of the Senate. The Wadsworth- 
Williams bill should receive the active support of every 
man engaged in business. 





IN DEFENSE OF ADVENTURE 

N EASTERN miller requests an explanation of 

this phenomenon: 

“A customer of ours has actually bought new crop 
flour for September, October and November delivery, 
Philadelphia rate, at $7.25, presumably in cotton, since 
that is the basis he buys from us. If this miller be- 
lieves in lower prices, he could do better selling the 
wheat short than he can by selling deferred flour on 
this basis.” 

The explanation is a simple one, and The North- 
western Miller is glad to be afforded an opportunity 
to give it. The miller is not a pit gambler and a short 
seller of wheat. He is a miller and, as a miller, he 
is merely exercising his fundamental liberty to go out 
and guess the new wheat price when, how and where 
he pleases. In this instance he doubtless has taken a 
drive out into the country and recalled that the last 
year wheat looked this way it began to move at a dollar 
and a quarter a bushel. The long, dark night of dull 
business and his eagerness to be trading in something, 
no matter at what cost, has done the rest. 

The price named in the sale represents a wheat 
cost of approximately a dollar and thirty cents a 
bushel at western terminal market, allowing the feed 
return of about seventy or seventy-five cents a barrel 
to pay the miller’s conversion. The merest novice in 
reckoning costs can see at a glance that a decline in 
wheat of as little as thirty or forty cents per bushel 
will enable the miller to come quite satisfactorily close 
to breaking even; while should feed happily advance to 
two or three times its normal value, he will have a 
very handsome and elegant profit. 

If this explanation seems insufficient or the inquirer 
unduly captious, it is possible to go somewhat deeper 
into the fundamentals and take account of the spirit 
of adventure which always has characterized milling. 
No miller is content to be a mere machine, buying and 
grinding and selling, a dull, sordid, money grubbing 
clod of a man. Millers must have life, spirit, adven- 
ture, the zest to do and be done, to guess and’ be out- 
guessed, to seek the golden fleece and, having gained it, 
to be refleeced. What, indeed, shall it profit a miller 
if he traffics only in the gross things of money success? 
Are there not chargers to be ridden? Are there not 
dragons in the wood? How can there be a thrill where 
there is no daring? 
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The corn market has been irregular as 
a result of variable weather conditions 
affecting the growing crop. The net 
gain for the seven days ending June 9 in 
the Chicago May future was l%c. In 
general, the crop situation was improved 
last week by fairly well-distributed rains 
west of the Mississippi River, and the 
corn belt as a whole benefited from a 
brief spell of hot weather. Unsettled and 
cooler weather has prevailed this week. 
Demand for cash corn is active, but busi- 
ness in corn goods is quiet. 


Cuicaco.—The local cash corn market 
was steady and active last week. The 
better grades were especially wanted. 
Industries were in the market daily, and 
there was also a good shipping demand. 
Receipts totaled 1,397 cars, against 1,219 
a year ago. Shipping sales amounted to 
603,000 bus. No. 2 mixed was quoted 
June 6 at $1.171% bu, No. 3 mixed $1.144%2 
@1.15Y%, No. 4 mixed $1.08@1.11, No. 5 
mixed $1.08; No. 2 yellow $1.18%@ 
1.19%, No. 3 yellow $1.1742@1.18, No. 4 
yellow $1.16@1.16%, No. 5 yellow $1.14 
@1.15; No. 2 white $1.1712@1.18%, No. 
3 white $1.154%, No. 4 white $1.10@1.11%2. 

An exceptionally quiet demand pre- 
vails for corn goods. Mill representa- 
tives say it is nearly impossible to in- 
terest buyers at present. The weather 
is extremely warm, and this naturally re- 
stricts business. Sales last week were 
widely scattered, and confined to single 
car lots and less. Corn flour was quoted, 
June 6, at $2.60@2.65 cwt, corn meal 
$2.60@2.70, cream meal $2.60@2.70, and 
hominy $2.60@2.70. 


Kansas Crry.—While cash corn prices 
receded last week slightly from the levels 
of the previous week, corn goods were 
about unchanged. Demand is moderate. 
Quotations, June 6: white corn, No, 2 
$1.0912.@1.10, No. 3 $1.07@1.09, No. 4 
$1.04@1.06; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.12, No. 
3 $1.10@1.11%%, No. 4 $1.06@1.08; mixed 
corn, No. 2 $1.07@1.08, No. 8 $1.05@1.07, 
No. 4 $1.02@1.04. 

Cream meal, $5.40 bbl, basis car lots, 
Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy 
feed, $38 ton, basis 100-lb burlaps, car 
lots, Kansas City; corn bran, $38. 


Mempuis.—The movement of corn meal 
continues slow, buyers taking small lots. 
Stocks are light, but the only sales re- 
ported last week were of single cars. 
Quotations were slightly easier at $5.15 
@5.35 just before the corn market took 
its upward shoot on June 5. The move- 
ment of corn is routine, and quotations 
were steady, at $1.23 for No. 3 white on 
track, Although very little corn bran 
is used in this territory, quotations re- 
ceived by brokers early last week showed 
a sharp advance, up to $39, or practical- 
ly on the same level as hominy feed. 


New Orteans.—Demand last week was 
fair, and prices slightly lower. Quota- 
tions, June 4: No. 2 yellow corn, sacked, 
$1.37 bu, No. 3 $1.36; No. 2 white $1.36, 
No. 3 $1.35; standard meal, 98-lb sacks, 
$5.40; pearl meal, 98’s, $5.50; cream meal, 
98's, $5.60; grits, 98’s, $5.60; hominy feed, 
98’s, $2.17; chops, 100’s, $2.45. 


Sr. Lovis.—The action of wheat was 
the principal influence in the corn market 
last week. There was practically nothing 
received having a direct bearing on the 
corn market, and for the present, price 
fluctuations are expected to be governed 
almost entirely by the action in the high- 
er-priced cereal. The continued dry and 
hot weather over the Central West ma- 
terially increased the demand. Offerings 
were rather light. 

Receipts of corn were 538 cars, against 
423 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.14, No. 4 corn $1.12, No. 
6 corn $1.15; No. 1 yellow $1.17, No. 2 
yellow $1.17@1.18, No. 4 yellow $1.15@ 
1.16, No. 6 yellow $1.13; No. 1 white 
$1.16, No. 2 white $1.16. 

Corn products were quoted, June 6: 
standard corn meal $2.65@2.75 cwt, 
cream meal $2.90@3, and corn flour $3 
@3.10. 


Nasnvitte.—The corn market was 
strong last week, though demand con- 
tinued below normal for this period. 
Most of the corn handled at Nashville is 
coming from Ohio River points, and 
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stocks aré moderate. Prices, June 6: 
No. 2 white $1.28, No. 3 white $1.27; No. 
2 yellow $1.28, No. 3 yellow $1.27. 

Corn meal has a quiet tone. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per bu, at Nashville, 
$1.50; bulk, $1.30. 


Mitwavxee.—Prospects for the local 
consumption of corn have improved re- 
cently, with the result that shipments to 
this market are increasing. The market, 
however, was 1@2c lower last week, as 
crop prospects had improved. Receipts 
for the week were 246 cars, the largest 
for several weeks. A considerable amount 
went into store for future local use and 
eastern shipment by lake. Yellow was 
quoted at July price to 1442c under, with 
white discounted 1@2c, and mixed less 
firm at 24,@2%c under yellow. Closing 
quotations, June 6: No. 3 yellow $1.14% 
@1.16%4, No. 3 white $1.138%@1.14%, No. 
8 mixed $1.12@1.14. 


Boston.—The spot grain market was 
firmly held last week; byproducts also 
showed considerable firmness. Corn meal 
advanced in prices, granulated yellow 
being quoted, on June 6, at $3.25, bolted 
yellow at $3.20, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.65, all in 100-lb sacks. 


Mrnneapotis.—Receipts of corn early 
last week ran well ahead of last year, 
but later in the week fell off and showed 
up poorly in comparison with 1924, De- 
mand is chiefly for the good yellow va- 
riety. and, if dry, it is strong in price 
compared with the option. The lighter 
colored, softer varieties are hard to 





move, the trade fighting shy of offerings 
containing too much moisture. No. 2 yel- 
low is holding approximately 2@4c bu 
under Chicago July, No. 3 4@6c under, 
and No. 4 6@9c under. Corn to arrive 
sells at about 2c bu under spot. 


Burrato.—There were several cars 
corn offered here last week, but sellers’ 
prices were above buyers’ ideas. Re- 
ceipts of rail corn continue light, and it 
is expected that the demand will shortly 
improve. Sales were made on June 4 of 
No. 4 at $1.251% bu, and No. 5 at $1.241%. 
These were the first low grade offerings 
for some time, and were quickly snatched 
up, as low grades are needed to mix with 
the present supply of top grades. 


Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 17,029 bus, of which 12,610 were 
by rail and 4,419 by boat. Stock, 101,- 
157 bus. Sales last week included 400 
bus No. 2 yellow at $1.28 and 567 at 
$1.27. Quotations, June 6: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.31. Corn meal was 
quoted at $2.85@3 cwt. 


Puapetrni1a.—The corn market ruled 
firm and Ic higher under light offerings 
and a moderate demand last week. Re- 
ceipts, 7,025 bus; stock, 140,241. Closing 
quotations, June 6: No. 2 yellow, $1.33@ 
1.34; No, 3 yellow, $1.30@1.31. 

Corn goods were quiet, but firm under 
small a Closing quotations, June 
6, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.20@ 
3.80; white table meal, fancy, $3.20@ 
8.30; pearl hominy and grits, $3.20@3.30. 
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Toronto.— With summer weather, oat 
meal and rolled oats are not so much in 
demand. Prices last week held steady. 
Quotations, June 6: rolled oats to the 
car-lot trade, $7.20 per bbl of 180 Ibs, 
in jute 90’s, and oatmeal $7.96 per bb! 
of 196 lbs, in jute 98’s, delivered, track 
basis, Ontario points; in mixed car lots 
to the retail trade, 40c bbl over these 
figures. 

Winnirec.—Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal last week appeared somewhat 
uneven. Some millers of these product 
report trading poor, while other plant 
are running to capacity. The bulk o 
the business is, of course, for export ac 
count. Domestic sales are showing « 
decrease with the advent of warm weath 
er. Prices are unchanged. Quotations. 
June 6: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3, anc 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent ove: 
rolled oats. 


Montreat.—The market for rolled 
oats brightened up toward the end of 
last week and, with the stiffening of the 
feeling all round which followed, prices 
were marked up 10c. Quotations closed 
on June 6 at $3.75 per 90-lb bag, deliv- 
ered. 


Lonvon, Ena., May 20.—Trade in oat- 
meal is very slow. London mills are pre- 
pared to accept £17 5s per ton, or 43s 3d 
per 280 Ibs, ex-mill. Canadian and 
American cable offers are nominally un- 
changed at 42s 3d per 280 lbs for rolled 
oats, and 40s 9d for oatmeal. There are 
rumors, however, that one or two odd car- 
loads have been sold at 40s, c.i.f. 


Grascow, Scortanp, May 20.—There is 
practically no change in the rates ruling 
for oatmeal. American stands at 2s per 
280 lbs below the Canadian price, which is 
about 44s 3d@44s 6d, c.i.f. Home milled 
oatmeal is cheaper at 42s 6d, c.i.f., ex- 
store. Imported oats are mostly all of 
feeding grades, there being no demand 
for the milling variety. 

Betrast, IrELaAND, May 18.—Oatmeal 
has shown more animation. Very good 
brands have been selling at 40s per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin, 
for June and July shipment from sea- 
board, and some fair business has been 
put through, but a larger trade was done 
in rolled oats at 42s@42s 6d per 280 lbs, 
cif. There is a fine prospect for the 
oatmeal trade in Ireland from now until 
next season’s crop. 

PuitapeLpHia.—Offerings of oatmeal 
were light, and the market was firmer 
last week, although there was little trad- 
ing activity. Quotations, June 6, $3.45 
@3.50 per 100-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal fell off, 
due to the excessive heat wave prevailing 
last week, but prices were firmly held. 
Rolled was quoted on June 6 at $3.05, 
and cut and ground at $3.35, in 90-Ib 
sacks. 


ILLINOIS BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Sprincrietp, I1nzt., June 9.—(Special 
Telegram )—About 250 bakers and others 
registered for the first session of the 
nineteenth annual convention of the IIli- 
nois Association of the Baking Industry 
which opened here today. Eugene Lipp, 
in his presidential address, reviewed the 
activities of the association in the past 
year and referred to the splendid growth 
of the membership. He further told of 
the increased service which had been ac- 
complished by the formation of district 
associations and the holding of numerous 
sectional meetings. 

George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secre- 
tary, reported that there were 16 local 
and district organizations now affiliated 
with the state body. 

The officers have done very effective 
work in the past year, and the associa- 
tion is now in fine condition. A resolu- 
tion was passed increasing the member- 
ship of the executive board to 10, to en- 
able the association more effectively to 
carry on its work. It was also decided to 
extend the privileges of attending the 
annual conventions not only to members 
of the association, but also to members 
of recognized state organizations. 

S. O. Werner. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





June 7 June 9 
June6 May 30 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...171,568 128,335 198,719 228,200 





St. Paul ....-- 6,434 8,145 9,552 1,696 
Duluth-Superior 11,285 14,705 12,360 13,270 
Milwaukee .... 7,000 3,650 4,000 300 

Totals «..++. 195,287 154,835 224,631 243,466 
Outside mills*. 131,665 154,594 221,104 147,197 





\g’gate sprg.326,952 309,429 445,735 390,663 
18,800 18,100 28,800 33,700 


St, Louis ...+-. 

St Louist enced 29,500 28,600 42,600 35,200 
Buffalo ..+eee+s 161,421 135,692 128,719 103,155 
Chicago .+++e+- 32,000 24,000 35,000 23,000 


nsas City. ..123,836 119,177 95,335 92,280 
Kansas Cityt. . 255,618 259,891 260,880 240,655 


Omaha ...eeee 9,000 12,241 20,340 14,095 
Joseph.....- 21,868 23,359 25,701 22,845 
Salin@ .ecceces 21,939 31,761 16,921 17,835 
Wichita ....+6. 32,857 31,026 28,462 33,200 
ledO .ccceoce 31,350 29,600 29,800 27,900 
Toledof ...+ees 69,930 68,354 71,368 50,767 
lianapolis... 5,924 4,697 8,501 12,065 
hville®® ... seses 76,244 88,987 ...... 
portland, Oreg. 13,217 13,457 39,420 ...... 
ttle cecccese 12,077 12,284 31,169 10,080 
OMA .eceees 6,421 9,473 27,918 9,840 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
rhe following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
ficures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 7 June 9 
June6 May 30 1924 1923 


ineapolis ...... 33 23 35 40 
Paul ...cccees 25 37 38 7 
Puluth-Superior .. 31 40 33 36 
lwaukee ......- 58 30 35 2 
Outside mills* ... 43 42 55 42 
Average spring. 36 31 42 40 

t. Lowls ...sceede 30 30 35 67 
Lowist <cccecces 34 33 49 46 
9TAEO icccvssves 64 57 75 62 
HiCMBO «cccceses 80 60 88 58 
<ansas City ..... 83 80 63 69 
nsas Cityt .... 46 47 52 46 
Omaha .ccosccces 36 45 81 61 
St. Joseph ....... 46 49 54 48 
BNEMM coccdiccesse 47 69 42 38 
Vichita ......06- 50 47 44 51 
10dO wocccccces 65 62 65 58 
1eGet ccveéesocs 56 50 54 46 
Indianapolis ..... 30 * 23 43 53 
Nashville®® ...... ee 54 49 ee 
Portland, Oregon. 21 21 63 = 
Memtths ccctccevse 23 23 59 19 
TACOMA ..cccseces 11 17 49 17 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





DEATH OF PROMINENT NEW 
ENGLAND GRAIN DEALER 


Boston, Mass.—Eben Jacob Ham, for 
more than 50 years identified with the 
commercial life of Lewiston, Maine, and 
for many years a member of the grain 
firm of J. B. Ham Co., that city, died 
June 3 after an illness of "several weeks. 

Mr. Ham was born in Lewiston in 
1860. When a young man he entered the 
grain business in the employ of his fa- 
ther as wholesaler. In 1896 the Ham 
mill was destroyed by a freshet and re- 
located in another part of the city, and 
later opened several branches in various 
parts of the state. 

He was the director for Maine of the 
Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. and allied companies in Boston; 
president of the J. B. Ham Co., until his 
retirement three years ago; vice presi- 
dent and director of the First National 
Bank of Lewiston, and a director of the 
Central Maine General Hospital. 
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Flour Demand.—The flour market continues to show improvement. Sales 
are not large, but the volume considerably exceeds that of recent weeks. De- 
mand is almost entirely for prompt shipment. Mill bookings are well cleaned 


up, and practically a clean slate is looked for when the 
new crop grind begins. 

Buyers appear to be firmly committed to the policy 
of meeting requirements only for the remainder of the 
present crop year, but there is an evident tendency 
toward accommodating themselves to high prices. The 
bullish crop situation has combined with scarcity of 
supplies in shaking the trade loose from its extreme 
reluctance of recent weeks to enter the market. 

To date there has been very little trading in new crop flours. There is 
reluctance either to buy or to sell. Consumers are not yet willing to admit 
the possibility of continued high prices, while millers generally refuse to dis- 
count the future. Both sides of the market appear content to play a waiting 
game. 

Export trade continues small, and is practically confined to established 
channels to fill urgent needs. Latin America seems well supplied, and the 
Orient is uninterested at present prices. 

Wheat.—Anticipation of a bullish government crop report gave wheat 
futures an upward impetus, and the close of the Minneapolis July option on 
Tuesday, June 9, was about 6c bu over that of the previous Tuesday. 

Production.—Milling activity continues to increase, and in most of the 
principal manufacturing centers is now about normal for this season of the 
year. Spring wheat mills of the Northwest average 36 per cent of capacity, 
hard winter wheat mills of the Southwest 51 per cent, soft winter wheat mills 
51 per cent, mills of the St. Louis district 32 per cent, Buffalo 64 per cent, 
and mills of the Pacific Northwest 18 per cent. 

Prices.—The bullish wheat market is reflected in higher flour prices, the 
average advance since a week ago being 25@50c bbl. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enc., June 9.—(Special Cable)—The market is very quiet. 
Perpetual fluctuations are destroying buyers’ confidence. Fine weather and 
excellent crop prospects are also a depressing influence. Mills offer Canadian 
top patents at 51s 9d ($8.80 bbl), c.i.f., and exports at 48s 9d ($8.29 bbl). 
There are no Kansas offers. Minnesota exports are 49s ($8.33 bbl), and Aus- 
tralians 48s ($7.31 bbl). Home milled straight run is selling equal to 48s 6d 
($8.25 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—A better demand from Germany prevails, mostly for near- 
by parcels, owing to the anticipated duty. Mills offer Kansas top patents at 
$9.09, c.i.f., straights $8.38, Manitoba exports $8.69, and home milled $8.11@ 
8.20, delivered. 

Hamburg.—General demand is fair, but the duty question and favorable 
crop prospects hinder business. There is a small demand from Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Kansas patents are $8.91@9, c.i.f., straights $8.46@8.69, 


and Manitoba patents $8.66@8.78. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops : 


The government crop forecast, based on conditions as of June 1, indi- 
cates that wheat will be practically on a domestic basis in this country during 
the coming crop year. Federal estimates agree with private forecasts in 
materially reducing the winter wheat figure, and the spring wheat outlook is 
reckoned as considerably under last year’s. Growing conditions in the spring 
wheat states at present are good, however, rainfall during the past week hav- 
ing been general. The season continues to exhibit extraordinary weather 
conditions, extremely hot periods alternating with periods of extreme cold. 
Kansas wheat is still suffering from dry weather, fly and chinch bugs. Heavy 
rains have fallen in Indiana, but the prospective wheat crop there appears to 
have been severely curtailed by drouth. Western Canada and the Pacific 
Northwest report an exceedingly favorable outlook. Harvesting has begun 
in Oklahoma and southern Kansas. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
rrr 164% 160% 162% 154% 
eer 168% 163% 165% 157% 
Osavoves 168% 164% 166% 158% 
ee 169% 166 167% 159% 
Ce weseate 165% 162% 163% 155% 
Bev caves 166% 163% 164% 157 
Kansas City St. Louis 
June July Sept. July Sept 
Deneédee 155% 152% 161% 159% 
Guu av aes 159% 156 165% *°* 162% 
RGR 159% 157% 165% 163% 
Oi vaskes 160% 158% 166 165 
Deine wae 157% 155% 162 161% 
Pascesee 152% 156% 163% 162% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
ere Holiday 158% 152% 
Seesewer 178% 149 % 161% 155% 
Becsnies 182% 150% 161% 165% 
Dehvekene 183% 153% 162 156 
sre 180 149% 158% 153 
Decoeses 181 149% 159% 154 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept. July Sept 
enesees 114% 114% 107% 108% 
Gucvccesd 117% 117% 110 111% 
Beecceen 116% 117 109% 110% 
Bete vers 116% 116% 109 110% 
Biectsete 115% 116% 107% 109% 
Or seccrecs 117 117% 109% 110% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
are 47% 485% 43% 44% 
Gecscasee 49% 50% 45% 45% 
Gr ecccce 50% 51% 46% 47% 
G00 sees 53% 54% 49% 49% 
Bevesene 53% 53% 48% 48% 
| Perea 56 56% 51% 61% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Bavs0s 00 115 115% | | ar 
Oveseous 117% 119% — see 
Sc ctccee 118% 120% ——. saees 
Ccvcocee 119% 121% 117% 116% 
rr 117 118% 114 115% 
Decvccces 118% 120% 116 117% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Seeceoes 270 247% 274 249% 
Geccvece 273% 249 276 250 
Deseceve 274% 247% 276% 251% 
Decstees 275% 247% 78% 252% 
Beccecce 273 247 276 250% 
ee 274% 248 276% 251% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 





July Oct. 

SUMO BD cccccececcecess 12s 4%d lis &8%d 
BO © Veccw cnt evedies 12s 4%d lis 8%d 
See DB. ceccccdsctacsces 12s 8d 12s %d 
SE  @n9 64.0 005066006 12s 7%d 12s %d 
SO BS cccccevccesvave 12s 6d lls 10%4 
POD ieee vssewversse 12s 4%d Ills 9%d 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 

TO OPEN ATLANTA OFFICE 


Sprinorietp, Inn., June 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—B. E. Ricketts, district sales 
director for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., while attending the 
annual convention of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry here, an- 
nounced that he is going to Atlanta to 
open an office for this company. He will 
have charge of the entire southeastern 
territory. 

E. Erbachen, manager of the com- 
pany’s Kingman, Kansas, plant, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Ricketts. 

S. O. Werner. 





W. Aldridge, who has been trying to 
promote a cereal manufacturing company 
at Keokuk, Iowa, has not met with suc- 
cess, and is now looking for a new loca- 
tion. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 9. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.45@ 8.95 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.15@ 8.65 
Spring first clear ............. 7.45@ 7.70 
Hard winter short patent .... 8.35@ 8.65 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.70@ 8.15 
Hard winter first clear ....:.. 6.35@ 7.15 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.45@ 9.05 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.90@ 8.40 
Soft winter first clear ........ 7.10@ 7.55 
Rye flour, white ............. 6.05@ 6.55 
Rye flour; dark ..:........... 4.85@ 5.10 
Family patent 


Seattle ........ $9. “3s. S | (49's) 
San Francisco. . 


*Includes near-by FEL. A og tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River ‘points’ tor soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.25@ 9.60 §$....@.... $8.75@ 9.00 $9.60@ 9.75 $9.10@ 9.60 $9.15@ 9.40 $9.50@ 10.00 $10.35@10.50 $9.20@ 9.45 $9.560@10.00 
8.90@ 9.10 --@. 8.40@ 8.70 9.25@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.10 8.65@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@10.25 8.90@ 9.20 cooe®@ coce 
7.50@ 7.75 om 7.60@ 7.90 8.10@ 8.25 8.35@ 8.70 er Ae 7.75@ 8.25 8.75@ 9.10 venkice ans oe Fee 
--@.. 8.40@ 9.35 8.50@ 8.75 9.65@ 9.80 9.00@ 9.50 9.05@ 9.30 9.00@ 9.50 8.85@ 9.25 9.35@° 9.70 9.00@ 9.50 
--@.. 7.40@ 8.35 7.75@ 8.00 oN 9.55 —z 9.00 8.55@ 8.80 8.75@ 9.00 GineGcice 9.00@ 9.35 ee Le 
a 6.90@ 7.35 6.75@ 7.25 rr Pr -@.. ++ @ acce@ cows oe oe Becks cee @ecoe -@ 
™ Ie --@. 8.75@ 9.10 9.60@ ys ree Pere 9.00@ 9.25 09.0 eM ccce 9.35 @10.00 9.35@ 9.60 10.50 @10.75 
-s@.. --@.. 8.10@ 8.50 eee 9.4 8.45@ 8.90 *8.10@ 8.35 Meaty 9.00 9.15@ 9.50 8.90@ 9.35 8.75@ 9.15 
-@.. --@.. 7.50@ 8.00 rr, Joed sess sees @.i.. oe 9.00@ 9.25 coe@ee 7.75@ 8.25 
0@ 6.50 ee Sect: 7.25@ 7.35 6.85@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.26 17.00@ 7.25 -@.. --@ 
0@ 4.90 clo baa Pe 5.45@ 5.55 er 5.40@ 5.65 -@. 5.75@ 5.90 -@.. -@. 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta naar patent Montana standard patent 
yt 00@7.50 (49's) $7.00@7.60 (49's) $....@.. $9.00@ 9.6 $8.70@ 8.80 
9.10@9.70 -@.. 9.40@9. 15 10.20@ 10. rH 9.65@10.00 
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A. W. Mears, Retiring President of the National Federated Flour Clubs 


HE seventh annual convention of the 

National Federated Flour Clubs 

was held at Baltimore, June 5-6. 
The Southern Hotel was headquarters, 
but the business sessions were held on 
the steamer Dreamland while floating 
down Chesapeake Bay. 

The first business session was called 
to order at 11 a.m., June 5, by the presi- 
dent, A. W. Mears, who after the usual 
routine procedure read his annual re- 
port. This, in substance, follows: 

“Two of the most important matters to 
come before our organization the past 
year were those of the consolidation of 
large baking companies and whether we 
should take any action favoring the aboli- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. 

“Some of our member clubs, through 
resolutions they adopted, strongly pro- 
tested against the Continental Baking 
Corporation and other bakery mergers, 
and asked the attorney general to take 
such action as would determine whether 
or not this corporation and other bakery 
mergers were in violation of the federal 
laws defining combination in restraint of 
trade, and if the mergers were found 
detrimental to public welfare to take ac- 
tion to nullify them. 

“The clubs taking action against the 
mergers were the New York Flour Club, 
Chicago Flour Club, St. Louis Flour 
Club, Baltimore Flour Club, Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, and one of our nonmembers, 
the Milwaukee Flour Club. 

“The Buffalo Flour Club, the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia, Boston Flour and 
Grain Club and the Kansas City Flour 
and Feed Club took no action on this 
matter. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


“The matter of the Federal Trade 
Commission was called to our attention 
early in December, 1924, by Charles 
Quinn, secretary Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, who stated his organization 
had passed a resolution which favored the 
repeal of the law creating the Federal 
Trade Commission, because it was 


deemed a hindrance to business. 

“The matter was referred to our mem- 
ber clubs, and the Baltimore Flour Club 
passed a resolution favoring the repeal 
of the act creating the commission, the 
other clubs not taking any action, with 





the exception of the Chicago Flour Club, 
which adopted a resolution that it felt it 
inexpedient and ill advised to participate 
in any action tending toward the repeal 
of the act creating the commission, in 
view of the resolution which the club 
had passed as to the bakery mergers. 

“In compliance with instructions in a 
resolution adopted at our annual meet- 
ing in Buffalo in June, 1924, your secre- 
tary addressed a letter to A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
and quoted the resolution which called 
for the appointment of a good and wel- 
fare committee of our organization to 
discuss with the executive committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation the 
many principles which may be of mutual 
interest to the trade. 

“Under date of Sept. 5, 1924, Mr. Hus- 
band advised that the Millers’ National 
Federation was in process of reorganiza- 
tion and that plans were being devised 
for carrying out new policies that would 
be adopted. He advised that his execu- 
tive committee felt that such a meeting 
as asked for in our resolution would be 
fruitless at that time, but a little later on 
might be productive of good results. 

“In view of contract matters, which 
were progressing favorably, and through 
the belief of our committee that it was 
not deemed expedient to press matters 
with the Federation too strongly, our 
committee did not meet, but the matters 
that they would have handled were laid 
before the Hon. Sydney Anderson at a 
meeting of representatives of the New 
York Flour Club and our organization, 
and following the suggestion of Mr. An- 
derson, a list of our members, together 
with the individual members of the flour 
clubs and what matters our committee 
thought should be laid before the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, were forwarded 
to Mr. Anderson, but I do not believe 
that any definite action was taken by that 
organization. The chairman of our com- 
mittee will no doubt make a report at this 
meeting. 

FLOUR CLUB ORGANIZATION WORK 

“Shortly after our annual meeting in 
Buffalo, in June, 1924, we took up the 
matter of having the Columbus Flour 
Club continue its organization and again 
become a member of our body. Your sec- 
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retary visited the prominent members of 
the flour trade in that city, and the trade 
generally did not seem interested in join- 
ing our organization again. Some of the 
prominent members of the Columbus 
trade made an effort to have the Colum- 
bus Club reorganized and join our or- 
ganization, but without avail. 

“Efforts were also made to have the 
Cleveland Flour Club reorganized. Your 
secretary visited the Cleveland trade late 
in July, 1924, and learned that the trade 
was not interested in reorganizing the 
club, because of disputes which arose be- 
tween the various branches of the trade. 
Two prominent members of the Cleve- 
land trade advised that they tried every 
means to have the Cleveland Club con- 
tinue its organization, but the majority of 
former members did not seem interested. 

“Considerable correspondence passed 
between our organization and the flour 
trade in several cities looking toward the 
formation of flour clubs. 

“Several months ago the Chicago Flour 
Club succeeded in having the Milwaukee 
Flour Club organized, and we extended 
an invitation to it to become a member 
of our organization, but up to this time 
we have not received its application. I 
am going to ask Mr. Croarkin, of Chicago, 
who was active in the formation of that 
club, to make a report at this meeting 
as to the possibilities of having it be- 
come a member of the national body. 

“We had considerable correspondence 
with various members of the Detroit 
Flour Club. Plans were under way for 
the reorganization of the club which de- 
layed matters. That club was really 
formed about four years ago, but it was 
largely a credit proposition. On Dec. 
9, 1924, we had an invitation from the 
Detroit Club to send representatives of 
our organization to Detroit. P. P. Croar- 
kin, V. J. Petersen and John W. Eck- 
hart, all of Chicago, attended a meeting 
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of the club on Jan. 27, and spoke to the 
members relative to the individual flour 
clubs and the work that they were doing, 
and also regarding the national organiza- 
tion and the work which it was doing in a 
national way. 

“As a result of a visit of the Chicago 
members, a committee was appointed by 
the Detroit Club to revise the bylaws and 
suggest a plan of reorganization. The 
club was reorganized on March 24, 1925, 
with a membership of over 20, and it 
was expected that this would be increased 
to about 35. William T. Gunthrup was 
elected president. As soon as the club 
was organized, we immediately took up 
correspondence with it and extended an 
invitation to it to become a member of 
our organization. 


“After considerable correspondence 


had passed between us and its members, 
we were advised on May 16 that no com- 
mittees had been appointed or a meeting 
held, although the club had been reor- 
ganized two months. We have also been 
advised by one prominent member of the 
Detroit Club that it can hardly afford to 
join our organization at this time, or un- 
til the membership reached 35 or more, 
which should occur during the coming 
year. 

“Late in January, 1925, we addressed 
letters to all of the prominent men en- 
gaged in the flour business in Nashville, 
Tenn. Some correspondence followed, 
but we were advised that the trade there 
generally was indifferent toward the for- 
mation of a flour club. We were advised, 
however, by one broker that he would 
continue his efforts to have the trade 
form such aclub. We were advised again 
by this broker under date of May 11 that 
the trade hopes to make a progressive 
step before the new crop. 

“In January we also addressed letters 
to the trade in New Orleans. We were 
advised that some of the members there 
made an effort to have a club organized, 
but were unsuccessful in interesting the 
flour men. 

“In January we wrote to Marvin P. 
Evans, a broker in Louisville, Ky., rela- 
tive to the formation of a flour club, as 
Mr. Evans had written to the president 
of the Milwaukee Flour Club regarding 
the formation of a similar organization in 
Louisville. The Milwaukee Flour Club 
referred the matter to the Chicago Club, 
and it in turn referred it to us. We im- 
mediately took up correspondence with 
Mr. Evans, giving him information as 
to the dues charged by local clubs, and 
made suggestions as to how to go about 
organizing a flour club. We have not 
been advised as to the success with which 
Mr. Evans met in trying to organize the 
trade in his city. Later we addressed 
letters to him on several occasions, but 
received no reply. 

“During January we also had an in- 
quiry from Vernon Phelps, of Providence, 
R. I., asking for information regarding 
the formation of a flour club in his city, 
and he forwarded us a list of men en- 
gaged in the flour trade in and around 
Providence. We directed a letter to the 
different men whose names were upon the 
list, but the few that were interested were 
unable to secure sufficient support to 
have a club-organized. We understand 
that Mr. Phelps is continuing his efforts, 
and we hope that a club will be or- 
ganized there before long. 

“Your secretary directed several letters 
to the Los Angeles (Cal.) Flour Men’s 

lub. The last one was sent 
in February, and on April 20 
we received a letter from R. 
R. Barber, president of that 
an organization, asking for in- 
formation relative to dues in 
our organization. We gave 
him the information he de- 
sired, together with other in- 
formation relative to our 
member clubs, but have re- 
ceived no reply. 

“Early in May we understood that a 
flour club had been formed in Toronto, 
Ont., and we immediately wrote to the 
president and secretary of that organiza- 
tion and extended an invitation to join 
us in membership. We were advised that 
the club was not active as yet, but the 
secretary would be glad to place the mat- 
ter before the organization. Up to this 
time we have had no further advices from 
him. 

“We also learned early in May that the 
trade in Dallas, Texas, had organized a 
flour club. We immediately wrote to 
some of the members of the trade in that 
city extending an invitation to the club 
to join our organization, and also asking 
whether we could prove of any service 
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to them in the conduct of their organiza- 
AS a result of our letters we re- 
ceived a letter from H. S. Masters, south- 
western manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, with offices at Dallas, 
in which he stated that nothing has been 
done by the Dallas club, and that there 
does not seem to be quite enough men en- 
gaged in the trade there for any kind 
of representation to be of much benefit to 
each other unless they could get the 
Texas mills interested in such a club. He 
will be glad to advise us further as to 
the progress that is made in Dallas to- 
ward the formation of a flour club. 

“In line with instructions given at the 
last annual meeting in Buffalo, your 
president has made an effort to visit most 
of the flour clubs during the past year. 
Those visited included Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis and Chicago, and ‘also I was in 
close touch with the New York Club. 


LARGER CLUB MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


“Your president recommends some 
constructive policy looking toward in- 
creasing the number of clubs and widen- 
ing their influence. Nearly every branch 
of business of any moment in this coun- 
try is organized, and under a recent rul- 
inc of the Supreme Court of the United 
States we believe trade organizations can 
be made more effective in practical work. 

“For a year or more the flour distribut- 
ing business has been passing through an 
era of high overhead expense, smaller 

iargin of profit, and in most quarters 
more restricted business. This has seri- 
vusly affected the prosperity of many 
merchants. It behooves us to do every- 
thing possible to establish a high code of 
ethies and to try to transact business on 
the highest basis of intelligence and in- 
tegrity. 

“We are vitally interested in efforts 
being made for equal rates on flour and 
crain for export. The prosperity of the 
milling and distributing business cannot 
be maintained unless we are able to com- 
pete with foreign mills on the manufac- 
tured product.” 


THE ROLL OF DELEGATES 


The secretary called the roll of offi- 
cial delegates, and the following quali- 
fied: 

Chicago, V. J. Petersen, P. P. Croar- 
kin and John W. Eckhart. 

Baltimore, William H. Hayward, Wil- 
bur Behymer and Charles M. Trueheart. 

Philadelphia, Roy P. Purchase, S. P. 
Brown and James J. Rodgers. 

New York, Samuel Knighton, George 
Flach and Edward F. Siney. 

Pittsburgh, A. P. Cole and Daniel T. 
Felix. 

Buffalo, F. A. Dirnberger, H. C. 
Veatch and T. S. Banks. 

Kansas City, Frank M. Cole and David 
N. Sosland: 

St. Louis, H. E. Reid. 

Boston, none. 


Members of the executive committee 
for 1925-26, as elected by member clubs, 
were announced as follows: Chicago, Fred 
Larsen; Baltimore, J. Ross Myers; Phila- 
delphia, Stewart Unkles; New York, 
John E. Seaver; Pittsburgh, A. P. Cole; 
St. Louis, J. H. Albrecht; Buffalo, F. A. 
Dirnberger; Kansas City, Frank M. Cole; 
Boston, none. 


THE CONFERENCE WITH MR. ANDERSON 


Samuel Knighton, for the good and 
welfare committee, reported that a con- 
ference with Sydney Anderson, president 
Millers’ National Federation, had been 
held in New York during the winter, as 
a result of which it was hoped that mill- 
ers and distributors of flour would be 
brought into closer accord on some mat- 
ters of trade policy, but as yet nothing 
definite had resulted. 

The question of forming new clubs 
came up for discussion, and though it 
seemed desirous to have as many as 
possible it was shown that, because in 
many places the number of men engaged 
in the flour business was small, it was 
hardly probable that much could be ac- 
complished at any of these points. P. P. 
Croarkin, however, stated that a club 
had been formed at Milwaukee, though 
it had not yet become very active. V. J. 
Petersen reported that a small club had 
been formed at Detroit, but this, too, had 
been rather inactive, and neither of these 
had as yet joined the federation. 


FRANK M. COLE ELECTED PRESIDENT 


The nominating committee announced 
the following candidates as officers for 
the coming year: president, Frank M. 
Cole, Kansas City; vice president, A. P. 
Cole, Pittsburgh; secretary, F. W. Colqu- 
houn, New York; treasurer, Walter 
Quackenbush, New York. All were elect- 
ed by acclamation. 

It is needless to point out that no less 
than 14 jokes were cracked regarding the 
Cole family. 


THE ENTERTAIN MENT FEATURES 


The steamship stopped at Annapolis 
for a two-hour visit to the United States 
Naval Academy, where the visitors were 
welcomed by Governor Ritchie and 
shown around the buildings. After a 
pleasant sail homeward the Dreamland 
arrived at Baltimore about 6 o'clock, 
giving the visitors ample time to rest 
and dress for the banquet held in the 
evening on the roof of the hotel. 

Regardless of the extremely hot weath- 
er, the meeting was very successful. 
The local committee did everything pos- 
sible for the entertainment and comfort 
of the guests, and the convention will go 
down in the history of the organization 
as one of its best. 





CANADIAN SHIPPING BILL OPPOSED 
Toronto, Ont.—There seems to be 
some probability now that the bill to 
establish a new steamship line between 
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Canadian Atlantic ports and Great Brit- 
ain under subsidy of the dominion gov- 
ernment and over which the government 
would have control of freight and pas- 
senger rates will be amended before it 
passes the House of Commons. The op- 
position to any further investment in 
shipping services is strong, and there is 
a widespread feeling that Canada should 
use her present merchant marine vessels 
to their limit before contracting for 
more boats. 





A TOAST TO BREAD 

Ba.ttimore, Mp.—A loaf of bread, 6 
ft long, 10 in wide, 6 in thick and weigh- 
ing 32 lbs, donated by the City Baking 
Co., Baltimore, to the National Federat- 
ed Flour Clubs’ convention, was exhib- 
ited on ’change here June 6, and at- 
tracted considerable attention. A large 
placard was stuck in the loaf bearing 
the following inscription: 

Here’s to the backbone of civiliza- 
tion—Bread. It satisfies when noth- 
ing else can. When the menu with 
its surfeit of viands and victuals 
fails to please, good, nutritious 
wheat bread comes like a ministering 
angel to put courage and spirit into 
the hearts of men. Arrayed in no 
delicious frostings or tempting gar- 
nishments, bread wields the scepter 
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in its regal sway. Companion of 
prince and peasant, at home in cabin 
and castle, it is, indeed, builder of 
men and of nations—our daily 
bread! 





DR. PROSSER HONORED 


Mitwavkee, W1s.—Charles Allen Pros- 
ser, director of the William Hood Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, was cre- 
ated a doctor of science in industrial 
education at the Stout Institute, the 
principal state vocational training school 
of Wisconsin, at the annual commence- 
ment exercises. Dr. Prosser was hailed 
as the “undefeated champion of the 
working boys and girls of America” by 
C. A. Bowman, director of the school 
of industrial arts, in conferring the de- 
gree. Similar honors were conferred 
upon Dr. Robert L. Cooley, director of 
vocational education for the city of Mil- 
waukee, and the upbuilder of the Mil- 
waukee Central Continuation School, 
which embraces a large division devoted 
to the bakery arts. 





WORK ON BUFFALO ELEVATOR BEGUN 


Burrato, N. Y.—R. B. Chandler, of 
the Howe Engineering Co., who is super- 
vising the construction of the new Sas- 
katchewan grain elevator here, which is 
to have a capacity of 1,100,000 bus, an- 
nounced on June 6 that work has pro- 
gressed to the point where concreting 
operations can begin this week. The 
substructure contract is complete. The 
Monarch Engineering Co., of this city, 
which has the superstructure contract, 
has installed all its equipment and now 
has 300 employees on the job. This num- 
ber will be increased to 500 within the 
next two months. 





SALE PRICE OF LIBERTY MILLS 

Nasnvittze, Tenn.—The consideration 
in the deal by which the Liberty Mills 
were sold by the Fourth & First National 
Bank became known when the deeds were 
registered last week. Mill A. with equip- 
ment, was sold to the Ford Flour Co. 
for $265.000. Mill B. with equinment, 
was sold to the Colonial Milling Co. for 
$120.000. The new owners have taken 
up the improvement of the plants, with 
a view to resuming operations at an early 
date. 





NEW ELEVATOR AT PRINCE RUPERT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian govern- 
ment has decided to build a_ terminal 
grain elevator at Prince Rupert, B. C., 
which will have a canacitv of 1,350,000 
bus, and will cost $1.829,000. It will 
handle grain from northern Alberta and 
British Columbia, and will engage more 
particularly in the oriental trade. This 
expenditure did not pass the House of 
Commons without criticism. Some mem- 
bers thought it premature, and likely to 
be unprofitable for many years. 
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OFFICIAL ESTIMATE BRINGS WHEAT 
CROP CLOSE TO A DOMESTIC BASIS 





Total Yield Placed at 661,000,000 Bus, the Smallest Figure Since 1917, 212,000- 
000 Bus Less Than Last Year—Winter Wheat Forecast 
Reduced 38,000,000 Bus From May Report 


Wasurncton, D. C.—The June crop 
forecast of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that wheat 
during the new crop year will be prac- 
tically on a domestic basis. The crop 
reporting board states that the require- 
ments of wheat for domestic consump- 
tion do not greatly differ from the pros- 
pective yield, “indicating that there will 
be little or no wheat for export from this 
year’s crop.” 

The total wheat crop is estimated at 
661,000,000 bus, the smallest yield since 
1917, and 212,000,000 bus less than was 
produced last year. The first spring 
wheat estimate indicates a yield of 254,- 
000,000 bus, 29,000,000 bus less than last 
year, but about 9,000,000 bus above the 
average of the past five years. Acreage 
is 19.2 per cent larger than that of last 
year. 

Winter wheat fared badly throughout 
most of the belt during May because of 
low temperatures, deficient moisture and 
plants weakened by adverse winter condi- 
tions. Production of 407,000,000 bus is 
forecast from the June 1 condition, which 
was 66.5 per cent of a normal or 10.5 
points below the May 1 condition. There 
was a reduction of 38,000,000 bus since 
the May forecasts. 

The winter wheat acre yield is placed 
at 12.4 bus on June 1 conditions. Not 
since 1904 has the yield been so low, 
while records back as far as 1890 do not 
disclose so low a June 1 condition for 
winter wheat. In a large part of the 
belt, winter wheat has short straw and 
short heads, with the heads often not well 
filled. Reports of thin stands are com- 
mon. 

The Hessian fly and the chinch bug are 
in evidence, and Kansas has the “take 
all” disease, which is becoming more seri- 
ous in the central region of the state. 
Its indicated crop is only slightly more 
than half of last year’s. 

The acreage of durum wheat this year 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana 
is estimated at 4,670,000, or 27.3 per cent 
of 17,093,000 acres of spring wheat in the 
four states, compared with 4,416,000 
acres of durum, or 29.5 per cent, last 
year. 


Kansas Estimate Cut to 84,000,000 Bus 

Kansas City, Mo., June 9.—(Special 
Telegram) — Kansas_ wheat prospects 
have declined to a possible 84,000,000 bus, 
43,000,000 below the average for the past 
five years, and compared to the prospect 
of 96,000,000 a month ago, according to 
the June report of the state board of ag- 
riculture, issued today. The condition is 
59 per cent, compared to 68 per cent a 
year ago, and the average of 73 per cent 
on the same date for the last 10 years. 
Dry weather and hot winds cut this year’s 
crop, aided by Hessian fly and some 
chinch bugs. One encouraging feature of 
the situation is that first threshing re- 
turns from Oklahoma fields, which it was 
predicted would yield 8 to 10 bus per 
acre, are producing 16, while those which 
looked like 10 or 11 bus are yielding as 
high as 20 and 22. It is too early, how- 
ever, to tell whether this will hold true 
over the entire state. 


Harvesting Begins in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harvest is general in Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas, reaching as 
far north as Sedgwick County, with good 
prospects over the eastern third of the 
state. Central Kansas wheat is reported 
as hardly holding its own against the 
combined forces of dry weather, fly and 
chinch bugs, with premature ripening in 
north central counties and damage from 
hot winds on the southern border. Cut- 
ting of wheat is also under way in sec- 
tions of Missouri. 


Hopeful Prospects in Minnesota 
Mriyneapouis, Minn.—Growing condi- 
tions are very favorable for the spring 
wheat crop in the Northwest. Generous 
rains have fallen over the entire territory. 


High temperatures last week forced the 
growth somewhat. Cooler weather has 
now set in, and all reports are good. 
There is ample surface moisture for the 
time being, but not much subsoil reserve, 
so that frequent showers will be needed 
throughout the remainder of the growing 
season. 


Canadian Outlook Unusually Good 

Wiynirec, Man., June 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Western Canadian crops are 
making excellent progress, and are 10 
days to two weeks ahead of last season. 
Very heavy rains have fallen over the 
larger part of the prairie provinces, and 
temperatures are lower. Reseeding on 
account of recent frosts is not extensive. 
Wheat growth is even, and ae 
sturdy root development is noted. Pres- 
ent conditions could scarcely be improved 
upon. The outlook for so early in the 
season is the best in many years. 


Heavy Crop Loss in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp., June 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Rainfall lasting an hour on 
Monday, and covering a large territory 
in southern Indiana, did not materially 
aid the growing crops, experts and farm- 
ers agree. The length of the drouth had 
hardened the ground, and the rain ran 
off instead of soaking into the ground. 
The heaviest damage is being done to 
wheat, oats and hay crops. Since Jan. 1 
only 40 per cent of the normal rainfall 
has come to the state. Wheat has deteri- 
orated fully 40 per cent, according to 
reports by farmers. In some instances 
the wheat will be of very poor grade 
even if there should be further rains be- 
fore harvest. _It is estimated by the agri- 
cultural station at Indianapolis that 
farmers have lost millions because of 
weather conditions. 


Harvesting Begun in Oklahoma 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Wheat har- 
vesting began in Oklahoma 10 days to 
two weeks earlier than usual, and will be 
going on generally, except in northwest- 
ern counties, by June 10. While the 
trade has had no reports of yields from 
users of combination harvester and 
thresher machines, it is decidedly of the 
opinion that May rains caused little re- 
covery of wheat from earlier drouth 
damage, and yield estimates are nearly 
all below 30,000,000 bus. 


Grain Crops Doing Well in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—Ontario had last week 
a period of unusually warm weather, 
with copious rains in most parts. The 
winter wheat crop is progressing splen- 
didly, and should be one of the best in 
recent years. There are 731,000 acres to 
be harvested, which indicates a yield of 
16,000,000 bus or more. Coarse grains 
are also doing well, but hay and fodder 
crops are comparatively poor. 


Dry Weather Harming Ohio Crops 

Totevo, On10.—The weather has been 
unfavorable for growing grains, the 
country needing soaking rains. It is not 
known yet what damage may have been 
done to wheat and corn as a result of 
the recent frost, and there are many con- 
flicting reports and quite a difference of 
opinion in regard to this. Some claim 
that damage may not be known in the 
case of wheat until the harvest, when it 
may be determined how the filling of the 
heads has been affected. Present indi- 
cations seem to point to further deteri- 
oration in wheat since the last govern- 
ment report, instead of an improvement. 


Oregon Conditions Are Favorable 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable for spring 
wheat and oats, except that in Jackson 
County spring wheat is lodging. Winter 
wheat which was not winter killed is 
doing well, and in places is safe from 
drouth. Barley is ripening in some 
southern localities, Seeding of spring 


barley is just being completed in the ele- 
vated sections. Considerable rye has 
been cut for hay and for green feed. 

The planting of corn continues, and 
in some places its growth has been re- 
tarded by cool, wet weather. 


Central California Crops Best for Years 

San Francisco, Cau.—Grain harvest- 
ing has started in Tulare County, where 
the yield is better than for several years. 
Wheat is ripening throughout the entire 
San Joaquin valley and in sections of the 
Sacramento valley. Despite some dam- 
age from late rains, according to reports 
sent to various mills, central California 
will have the best grain crop in several 
years, 


Hot Weather Experienced in Wisconsin 

Mitwavkee, W1s.—Wisconsin experi- 
enced some of the hottest early June 
temperatures on record, and only mod- 
erate rains early last week ameliorated 
the adverse effect of the torrid spell on 
crops. Rain is badly needed in most sec- 
tions, especially for pastures, while grow- 
ing crops are showing the result of the 
heat. Corn planting is about completed. 
Winter wheat is fair, with rye fair to 
good, but reports indicate that it is head- 
ing short. Spring wheat, oats and barley 
advanced somewhat, but are mostly a 
short stand. 





DISPUTE ARISES OVER 
RUSSIAN FLOUR SALES 


New York, N. Y., June 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The complaint committee of 
the New York Produce Exchange, a 
body formed to deal with disputes of 
members of the exchange, today heard a 
case arising out of the recent purchase 
of flour by the Soviet government from 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

The case, which involved the sum of 
$137,500, was brought by the Hansen 
Produce Co. against the Maple Leaf com- 
pany, and grew out of a transaction with 
the Russian government’s local purchas- 
ing agency, the Amtorg Trading Co., 
whereby the Maple Leaf company sold 
120,000 tons flour to the Soviet. 

The complainant claimed commission 
on the transaction, but was not able to 
produce much documentary evidence vf 
any agreement between itself and the de- 
fendant company. On the other hand 
the defendant was unable to prove, by 
documents, its case, as it would appear 
that the entire matter rested upon con- 
versations claimed to have taken place in 
the offices of the two companies involved. 

The complaint committee reserved its 
decision until a later date. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





COMMISSION UPHOLDS 
TRANSIT MILLING CHARGES 


SeattLte, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has sustained the tar- 
iffs filed by transcontinental carriers im- 
posing a milling-in-transit charge of 24c 
ewt on grain shipped by rail and water, 
and milled en route, from western Mon- 
tana through north Pacific ports to Cali- 
fornia destinations, effective June 1. The 
charge does not apply to tidewater mills 
where grain products can be loaded di- 
rectly from the mills into the holds of 
vessels without the employment of rail- 
road power or equipment. 

The transit charge was in effect prior 
to 1912, when it was removed by the 
transcontinental carriers without increas- 
ing through rates, with the object of 
placing interior millers on a parity with 
tidewater mills. The re-establishment of 
the transit charge was unsuccessfully op- 
posed by the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation at a recent hearing before the 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 

The Commission stated that the joint 
rail-and-water rates plus the transit 
charge would still be less than the rates 
to the north Pacific seaboard, plus the 
local rates of the ocean lines. It also 
ruled that the transit charge should ap- 
ply to coarse grains shipped from Mis- 
souri River points and parts of Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Colorado, where 
milled at intermediate points other than 
tidewater locations. 
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ESTIMATED NEEDS 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Wheat Requirements for Coming Year 
Placed at 149,539,000 Bus in Four States, 
Against 157,000,000-Bu Crop 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Comes now June, 
the month when roses bloom and crop 
statistics do dreadful havoc in the land; 
when the back of an envelope becomes 
an arena, and figures fight and lie to 
each other, and even the least of us can 
prove by columns, row on row, whatever 
we wish to believe. Rarely do we co: 
vert any other person to the faith which 
is in us, for he also has his faith and his 
envelope and his ability to put down fiv- 
ures as rapidly and as inaccurately .s 
we can put them down. 

Illustrating which, there are here gi 
en the wheat requirements of four sout!)- 





western states, based on the actu! 
amount ground in the 1923-24 crop year: 
State— Bus 
ee Pe eee er Orr *62,600,0/ 
PL, ns dabide s+ he shes bee we 14,500,005 
J ARS ry er 11,000,005 
Texas (estimated on 1921 census) 18,500,000 


Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 24,707,000 


Total Southwest mill require- 


Tye eee 131,307,009 
Required for seed .............. 18,232,009 
Total home mills and seed.... 149,539,00) 


*Kansas five-year average, 67,000,000; 10 
year, 61,000,000. 

The prospective wheat production o: 
these four states this year, based on cur 
rent commercial estimates, is: 


State— Bus 
EY ee vo Ss b4-&2' sas ad Cae ales 85,000,00 
a PPR EET eee tere 35,000,00 
N+). a 'eis. Ales adele Wes dba 4e's 30,000.00 
WE aS a dead alder a8 SO 56 bea oles 7,000,00 

Ne OD. onion esdeven sizase 157,000,00 
Total requirements ............. 149,539,00 

Surplus for shipment ......... 7,461,00 


While these figures are approximatel) 
correct as to requirements and sources. 
allowance must be made for a certaii 
amount of wheat which will come into th: 
district from Colorado, and for a mor 
considerable amount which will come to 
Nebraska and Omaha from. Dakota and 
Montana. Missouri River mills also draw 
some wheat from western Missouri. Al- 
lowance for all of this, however, leaves 
the figures showing only a small amount 
of wheat available for Gulf shipment 
and for normal demands of mills in the 
Northwest and all of the territory in 
central states and eastward. 

The weakness in the whole arithmetical 
structure is that, year after year, mills 
grind a normal amount of wheat when 
apparently the wheat does not exist. For 
instance, in the 1923-24 crop year on 
which the foregoing mill grind is based, 
Kansas raised only 84,000,000 bus wheat, 
and ground and seeded 73,000,000 of it. 
In that year the entire crop of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas was only 
166,000,000 bus, not much smaller than 
present estimates on the same territory, 
yet mills ground normally, and there 
were normal shipments to meet outside 
requirements. 

Which shows that, while the foregoing 
figures are sufficiently accurate, no one 
would be justified in placing much de- 
pendence upon them. 





MAPLE LEAF COMPANY 
MAKES LARGER PROFITS 


Toronto, Ont., June 9.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The annual report of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, shows 
a net profit from all sources of $520,603 
for the year ended March 31. This com- 
pares with $334,061 for the previous fiscal 
year. The earnings this year show a 
yield of nearly 8 per cent on the common 
stock. The annual report is being mailed 
to shareholders, and the annual meeting 
has been called for June 17. 

A. H. Batmey. 


CANADIAN EXPORT PRICES DECLINE 
Toronto, Ont., June 9.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The domestic flour trade is dull, 
and prices are at the same level as on 
June 6. The export trade is poor and 
rices have been lowered 10c, on a sea- 
rd basis, since June 6. Feed is scarce, 
and prices are steady. Some damage is 
reported to Ontario winter wheat rey oh 
and drouth. A. H. Baer, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour sales by spring wheat mills last 
week were much better than for some 
time. The trade as a whole seemed to 
have waited until stocks got perilously 
low, judging by the way it demanded im- 
mediate shipment on ordets placed. Ship- 
ping directions accompanied much of the 
: usiness, buyers asking for shipment be- 

re the close of the week. 

lh Improved Sales.—Demand was general, 
ce ning from all sections, and included 

h the family and baking trades. The 
improved buying set in June 2, and lasted 
as long as the wheat market showed 
strength. For two or three days a num- 
ber of mills reported sales that aggre- 

-d 200 to 800 per cent capacity. The 
eakness in wheat June 8, however, shut 
0 a inquiry, and since then little has been 

With an abundance of shipping direc- 
tions on hand, the spring wheat flour 
p.oduction should show some increase 
‘rom now on. This should enable the 

ls to catch up with their back feed 

ders, 

Clears —There has been no let-up in 
demand for fancy and first clear flours. 
the trade seems unable to get enough of 
these grades and, compared with patents, 

somarkably high prices are being paid. 
Secaall clears, on the other hand, are 
slow of sale and weak in price. Mills 
ihat make a high grade second clear have 

ecently been able to sell enough abroad 
o clean up their surplus. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
nd outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


June 9 Year ago 
‘hort patent, 98-lb 
CONG cavdocceveces $9.25@9.60 $6.90@7.50 
Standard patent ..... 8.90@9.10 6.50@6.95 
second patent ....... 8.50@8.75 6.25 @6.70 
Fancy clear, jute.... 8.00@8.35 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute..... 7.50@7.75 4.60@4.90 
*Second clear, jute... 4.35@5.00 3.25@3.70 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Semolinas are extremely difficult to 
move in quantity. Current sales are con- 
fined to small lots for quick shipment. 
Manufacturers who formerly contracted 
for 1,000 to 2,000 bbls at a time are now 
content with single car lots. Prices do 
not seem to be the chief consideration 
any more. Demand for macaroni for 
some time has been below normal and, 
until this picks up, millers do not antici- 
pate any business of importance. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 54%4.@5%c 
lb, and No. 3 semolina and durum fancy 
patent 4%,@5c, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending June 6, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 28,237 
bbls durum products, compared with 23,- 
593 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour is the deadest item on the 
milling list at present. Sales during May 
were abnormally light, and orders on mill 
books are at about the smallest point 
they have been on this crop. Notwith- 
standing this, no interest is displayed by 
either domestic buyers or exporters. 
Three or four northwestern rye mills are 
idle, while the remainder are operating 
only part of their capacity. 

Pure white is quoted at $6.40@6.50 bbl, 
pure medium $5.85@5.95, and pure dark 
$4.80@4.90, in 98-Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,284 bbls flour, compared with 
8,856 a week ago. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation June 9: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Graham and Palisade mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bble tivity 

June 1-6 ........ 522,000 171,568 33 
Previous week .. 548,700 128,335 23 
Year G80 .ccseee 564,600 198,719 35 
Two years ago... 561,100 228,200 40 
Three years ago. 546,000 210,485 38 
Four years ago.. 546,000 189,230 33 
Five years ago.. 546,000 315,485 57 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,778 bbls last week, 3,742 
in the previous week, 5,100 a year ago 
and 1,071 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 


comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

*Jume 1-6 ....... 324,390 137,099 42 
Previous week .. 392,790 162,739 41 
Year ago ....... 426,690 230,656 54 
Two years ago... 337,500 124,485 37 
Three years ago. 416,790 176,125 42 
Four years ago.. 414,690 168,480 40 
Five years ago.. 423,110 127,895 30 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
May 2. 62 72,315 212,959 233,693 8,124 1,071 
May 9. 61 68,815 194,302 199,661 2,103 eve 
May 16. 60 68,565 191,420 220,888 1,676 357 
May 23. 61 68,815 197,275 217,479 1,479 694 


56 65,465 162,739 181,914 602 675 
49 54,065 137,099 168,122 714 357 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending June 6, and 
the closing prices on June 8, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.08@ 
1.13%, $1.094,@1.1144; No. 3 white oats, 
435,@49%c, 487%,.@491%4c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.1142@1.19%4, $1.14@1.1542; barley, 71 
@86c, 71@85c. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


June 6 May 30 


May 30. 
June 6. 


June 7 June 9 June 10 
1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... 320 261 175 86 1,579 

Oats ..13,211 13,615 692 5,221 17,082 

Barley.. 646 777 86 3,945 260 

Rye .... 412 397 6,744 4,044 14 

Flaxseed. 291 290 55 25 69 
WHEAT 


Larger flour sales were reflected in the 
improved demand for cash wheat last 
week. Mill buyers were a little more ac- 
tive and less discriminative in their selec- 
tions. In other words, more interest was 
displayed in less than 12 per cent protein. 
The range in the various grades has 
widened a little, the minimum going 
down Ic and the maximum advancing Ic. 
Near-by country mills bought wheat 
rather freely last week, and some fair- 
sized lots were sold for shipment east. 
On June 9, however, premiums weakened 
lc, compared with the option, because of 
lack of interest. Although receipts were 
not heavy, there was not sufficient buying 
to absorb all that arrived and some had 
to be carried over. No. 1 dark spring 
was quoted at 4@30c bu over the July 
option, No. 1 dark northern 2@28c over, 
and No. 1 northern 1@26c over. 

Based on the close, June 9, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.53 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.51; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.55, No. 1 northern $1.52; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.51, No. 1 northern $1.49; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.48, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.39. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 


Minneapolis for the week ending June 
6 was $1.545%,@1.66, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.47%@1.62. No. 1 amber closed June 
9 at $1.57%@1.63%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.50% @1.59%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 6 
was $1.60%@1.87%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.59%@1.73%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 9 at $1.677%,@1.84%, and No. 1 
northern $1.667%,@1.70%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on June 6, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 








No. 1 dark .....2,353 2,774 3,441 889 
No. 1 northern.1,168 891 1,084 59 
No. 2 northern. 236 1,494 1,632 846 
OCRRSPS .cccce eh, 2,737 4,743 6,124 2,636 

Totale. .nceces 6,494 9,902 2,281 4,430 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to June 6, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis -87,539 85,614 112,887 85,869 
eer : 100.5 572 30,251 56,047 42,570 
Totals .....188,111 115,865 168,934 128,439 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 1-6, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts— _-—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wh't, bus.1,090,720 1,287,780 611,600 757,400 
Flour, bbls 10,615 8,148 182,047 210,648 
Millstuff, 
tons .... 237 192 9,099 11,498 
Corn, bus.. 189,440 241,680 172,140 293,930 
Oats, bus.. 548,580 274,400 1,003,440 462,210 
Barley, bus 227,120 109,200 285,450 196,560 
Rye, bus... 106,920 106,250 24,480 143,820 
Flaxseed, 
bus ..... 85,800 36,000 2,400 14,130 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib scks.$26.50@27.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.35@ 3.40 
Corm. meal, FOUOWT .ccccccccce 3.30@ 3.35 
Tee TOU, WEE” bi cccvvdvecec 6.40@ 6.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 4.80@ 4.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbIift ....... 8.00@ 8.30 


Graham, standard, bbift ....... z . 
WROMIOE GOTH? oo rcccccccccccces eee @ 3.07 
Linseed oil meal® ...........++ 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
0. A. MCCREA IN SERIOUS ACCIDENT 


O. A. McCrea, manager feed depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, and his 14-year-old daughter, were 
burned about the hands and face, follow- 
ing the explosion of a gasoline stove in 
a summer cottage on Fish Trap Lake, 
June 7. Their hostess, Mrs. Harry Iver- 
son, St. Paul, was so badly burned that 
she died shortly afterward in a St. Paul 
hospital. Her brother, E. J. Walker, of 
St. Paul, was also painfully burned. Mr. 
McCrea and his daughter are suffering 
severely from the shock and their in- 
juries, and are in the hospital at Merriam 
Park. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS’ ELECTION 


At the annual convention of the bak- 
ers’ unit of the Manufacture?ts’ and Em- 
ployers’ Association of South Dakota, 
held at Aberdeen, June 3-4, Sid Drew, 
Sioux Falls, was re-elected state chair- 
man, Peter Burkhardt, Aberdeen, chair- 
man of the northern zone, Andrew Erick- 
son, Yankton, chairman of the southern 
zone, and Edward H. Swander, Rapid 
City, chairman of the western zone. 
Charles McCaffree, Sioux Falls, secretary 
of the manufacturers’ association, is also 
secretary of the bakers’ unit. 


tPer bbl in 


ELEVATOR FIRE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


A spectacular fire in Minneapolis in 
the early morning of June 6 threatened 
to destroy “K” elevator of the Sheffield 
Elevator Co. The fire broke out in a 
superstructure at the top of the elevator, 
and the flames spread rapidly, but were 
finally checked by the fire department, 
which had turned out in full force. 

The company estimates that damage 
of probably not more than $40,000 was 
done to the building, principally to the 
two working galleries over the concrete 
tanks, the working house and elevator 
leg. The grain, it is thought, was not 
damaged to any extent. Repairs have al- 
ready been begun, and the elevator will 
start loading out wheat again on June 10. 


Mill oats are higher, being quoted at 
35@38c bu, some heavy oats bringing as 
high as 40c, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


1059 


George Amidon, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, expects to sail 
June 30 from Baltimore for a business 
trip to Porto Rico. 

William Mackie, with Harry S. Levis- 
ton, Boston representative of the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., spent two days in 
Minneapolis last week. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, visited 
friends in Minneapolis last week, en route 
home from California. 


Gust Mehlin, secretary and treasurer 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was op- 
erated on June 2 for appendicitis, and is 
recuperating favorably. 

The Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., 
St. Cloud, Minn., of which W. E. Coles, 
Jr., is manager, will soon open an office 
at 418 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 

C. B. Hillsbury, who represents the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Portland, 
Oregon, stopped in Minneapolis last week 
en route to his old home at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 9 as follows: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.8514 ; 60-day, 
$4.8214. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

Current bran prices are $10@11 ton 
over last year, $8 over 1923, $12.50 over 
1922, and $13 over 1921. They are, how- 
ever, far below the levels for 1920, 1919 
and 1918. 


D. W. Martin is covering northern 
South Dakota for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., working out of Aberdeen, while C. 
E. Wright, Sioux Falls, has the southern 
part of the state. 

The Rau Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
has appointed as its northwestern repre- 
sentative The Weaver Co., Minneapolis. 
C. C. Crapser, St. Paul, will look after 
this branch of the business. 


W. T. Harding and Gus Fleischmann, 
of the American Flour Corporation, New 
York City, were in Minneapolis June 6, 
visiting the Century Milling Co. From 
here they went to Kansas City. 

Screenings, while not active, are firm, 
except on the higher-priced varieties. 
Light seeds are quoted at approximately 
$14.50 ton, ordinary seeds $16.50, flax- 
seed $17.50, and buckwheat $18@18.50, 
Minneapolis. 

J. T. Conley, vice president Twin City 
Trading Co., and of the Albert Dickin- 
son Co., Chicago, visited the company’s 
plant in Minneapolis last week. Mr. 
Conley was formerly assistant general 
freight agent for the Milwaukee road at 
Minneapolis. 

O. J. Meredith, representative of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills at Peoria, IIl., has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
MacX Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
and will take over his new duties June 15. 
The feed company expects to establish a 
flour jobbing department. 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, has 
purchased a membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. Another 
membership sold last week was to C. ( 
Weides, manager of the Mitchell, S. D., 
branch of the McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 


The mill and office employees of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, will 
hold a monster picnic June 13, at Spring 
Park, Lake Minnetonka. For those who 
will not travel by auto, special trains 
have been arranged. The company’s ath- 
letic association, in charge of the outing, 
promises a splendid program, and a good 
time for all. 

S. Schuyler Nichols, in point of years 
of service the oldest employee of G. W. 
Van Dusen & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
died June 8, after an illness of several 
months. Born in New York in 1854, he 
moved west, locating at Wabasha, Minn., 
but in 1884 he entered the employ of the 
Van Dusen company and remained con- 
tinuously with it as a bookkeeper up to 
the time of his death. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Association 
was held June 4 at the Golden Valley 
Golf Club. J. A. Latta, vice president 
Northwestern National Bank, the speak- 
er, took an optimistic view of the busi- 
ness outlook in the Northwest, saying 
that the higher prices being paid farm- 
ers for creamery products meant con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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Southwestern mills continue to sell 45 
@50 per cent of capacity,—about in line 
with the business of the past fortnight, 
but a rather substantial gain over the 
volume of three weeks or a month ago. 
Sales are usually in moderate amounts, 
buyers evidently ‘entering the market 
only when in need of flour for current 
requirements. Advancing wheat options, 
caused by the rapid deterioration in the 
condition of the winter wheat crop, are 
being watched with the greatest interest 
by both millers and flour users, and they 
have been an important factor in restrict- 
ing future sales. 

New Crop Inquiries.—Growing inter- 
est is exhibited in the possible levels of 
new crop flour, but there is no active 
trade. With the present uncertainty as 
to the value of wheat in July and August, 
no one is willing either to buy or sell 
any important quantities. A few scat- 
tered reports have been circulated re- 
cently concerning sales made for fall and 
winter delivery at prices which would 
be worse than speculative on the mills’ 
part. Some of these reports have been 
proven to be entirely without foundation ; 
in one case a low-priced new crop sale 
was actually made, but it resulted from 
an error by the mill in figuring prices. 


Price Changes.—Flour prices have re- 
sponded to the rise in wheat which fol- 
lowed the news of declining crop condi- 
tions in the Southwest. Quotations last 
week were generally about 50c bbl higher 
than in the previous week. A somewhat 
stronger millfeed market did not ma- 
terially affect flour prices. 


Exports—Foreign demand is erratic, 
but the volume moving to Europe was 
greater last week than in recent weeks. 
The only buyers are those with well- 
established mill connections, and who evi- 
dently need flour for their trade imme- 
diately. Among the sales made recently 
were two of 8,000 bags each, going to 
Holland, at $9.75 and $9.80, c.i.f., for a 
stuffed straight. A sale of 2,400 bbls 
second clear was reported made to Hol- 
land at a price equal to $5.75, bulk, Kan- 
sas City. Finland bought some export 
patent at $7.35, bulk, Kansas City, which 
is 10c bbl more than a like sale made 
about a week previously. Small quan- 
tities of first clear went to the West In- 
dies at $6.85@6.95, bulk, Kansas City. 


Shipping Instructions—The fact that 
a large part of the current sales are for 
shipment within 30 days is increasing 
mill operations in the Southwest. A fair 
clean-up is also being made of old book- 
ings, so that production is at a higher 
rate than the average for this time of 
the year. However, unless there is a 
good volume of new business calling for 
immediate delivery, the present rate can- 
not be continued throughout June. 


Flour Prices—Quotations, June 6, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent 
$8.40@9.35; 95 per cent, $7.90@8.85; 
straight, $7.40@8.35; first clear, $6.90@ 
7.85; second clear, $6.40@6.80; low grade, 
$5.90@6.30. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6.. 148,500 123,836 83 
Previous week .. 148,500 119,177 80 
WOOF QMO .cccses 150,900 95,335 63 
Two years ago... 132,900 92,281 69 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 


Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6... 551,310 255,618 46 
Previous week .. 551,310 259,891 47 
Year ago ....... 601,510 260,880 52 
Two years ago.. 618,430 240,657 46 
Five-year average (same week).... 62 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 47 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 19,245 bbls last week, 27,470 in 
the previous week, 12,450 a year ago and 
5,440 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 19 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 39 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BG SA-TUMRO 6 nccvccccccevecsescssvees 44 
BL. , . BRUTE TPL UT CECT ETCLITeT 41 
Be BOGE. n6-0.00 5:9'D40 40.6:0:00.00 0030 6 a8 888 33 
re rr en ere rer 32 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 31-June 6 .....eeeeee 21,868 46 
Previous week ........e.2e+% 23,359 49 
BOOP GOO ecctneccaresesees 25,701 54 
TWO VOATS BHO wccrccccsces 22,845 48 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 31-June 6..... 65,700 32,857 50 
Previous week .... 65,700 31,026 47 
WOOT BHO ccrccesvs 64,620 28,462 44 
Two years ago..... 64,620 33,202 61 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6..... 27,300 9,000 36 
Previous week ....*27,300 12,241 45 
YOOrPr ABO weccccece 24,900 20,340 81 
Two years ago..... 23,100 14,098 61 


CASH WHEAT 

Quotations, June 6: hard wheat, No. 1 

$1.65@1.88, No. 2 $1.64@1.88, No. 3 $1.62 

@1.87, No. 4 $1.59@1.86; soft wheat, No. 

1 $1.76@1.80, No. 2 $1.74@1.80, No. 3 
$1.68@1.77, No. 4 $1.60@1.73. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments, for the week 
ending June 6, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 13,000 7,800 116,675 104,325 
Wheat, bus.. 602,100 689,850 374,300 708,750 
Corn, bus.... 502,500 250,000 422,500 473,750 
Oats, bus.... 256,700 117,300 63,000 108,000 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 eee. wetee ‘enser 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 13,500 1,300 6,500 
Bran, tons... 880 760 5,340 4,100 
Hay, tons... 3,888 2,316 1,632 384 


GOLD MEDAL SPECIAL TO MINNESOTA 


A party of about 50 railroad men and 
employees of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
in the South and Southwest will leave 
Kansas City at 4 p.m., June 15, over the 
Rock Island, for Bemidji, Minn., where 
they will attend the annual picnic given 
railroad men and other friends by the 
Washburn Crosby Co., June 17-19. The 
train is designated as the “Gold Medal 
Special.” Fred B. Blair, traffic manager 
for the milling company in the Southwest, 
is in charge of arrangements for the train. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT FOR MILLERS 


Kansas City millers will hold their 
second annual golf tournament at the 
Hillcrest Country Club, June 11. Any 
one affiliated with a mill in greater Kan- 
sas City is eligible to enter. The players 
will tee off at 2 o’clock, and a dinner will 
be served in the clubhouse on the conclu- 
sion of play. 





The first prize will be a silver loving 
cup. The eight lowest scores in the medal 
competition will qualify for match play, 
which will decide the winner. The ninth 
lowest score will win a dozen golf balls, 
and the sixteenth a half dozen. There 
will also be a “booby” prize, which has 
not been selected. 

The entrance fee to the tournament is 
$5, which will include green fees, caddy 
fees, and dinner. Nongolfing millers will 
be allowed to attend the dinner for $2.50 
each. 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. OPENS OFFICES 


In order better to serve its interests in 
the Southwest, the American Appraisal 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has opened offices 
in Kansas City in the Pioneer Trust 
Building, and in Dallas, Texas, at 612 
Mercantile Bank Building. L. B. Jones 
is in charge of the Dallas office, and John 
F. Wood of the one at Kansas City. 


NOTES 


E. A. Nelson, sales manager William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
spent last week in Cleveland and Detroit. 


A. Terkuhle, representing the Holland- 
America Line, with offices in New Or- 
leans, visited millers in this territory re- 
cently. 

Victor A. Cain, president Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip through 
the South. 


John C. Koster, export department, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, is making a two weeks’ vacation 
trip by motor. 

Harvey J. Williamson, vice president 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip in the East and South. 


R. C. Mead, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
T. H. Sherwood, manager Moses Bros. 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, have returned 
from a fortnight’s trip to Arizona and 
New Mexico. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is 
in the East, where he will remain sev- 
eral weeks, spending most of the time 
in Boston territory. 


Fire recently destroyed a 15,000-bu 
elevator at Britton, Okla., belonging to 
the Eagle Milling Co., Edmond, Okla. 
The loss was covered by insurance. The 
property will not be replaced. 


Paul B. Sutorius has been named man- 
ager of the Smith Bakery, a unit of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, to 
succeed Harry Smith, resigned. The lat- 
ter is a brother of Bryce B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Contracts for supplying cleaning ma- 
chinery for the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, Kansas, were awarded 
recently to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. The machinery is to replace 
that which burned several weeks ago. 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Owens, are combining a pleasure 
and business trip in motoring to the an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, Bedford Springs, 
June 15-17. 


C. L. Fontaine, president General Com- 
mission Co., has returned from a trip of 
almost a month, in which time he visited 
the principal cities of the Pacific Coast, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Several days were spent at 
Banff and Lake Louise. 


The McCord-Logan Grain Co., Kansas 
City, is being dissolved. C. F. McCord, 
manager, has sold his membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and has 
become assistant manager of the Kansas 
City office of Lamson Bros. & Co., of 
which B. L. Hargis is manager. 


The installation of additional machin- 
ery in the plant of the Perry (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. has been completed, 
increasing the capacity of the plant from 
500 to 850 bbls daily. H.C. Jackson is 
manager of the company, of which Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, is president. 


The Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Kansas, has purchased the 
a By = Bowen-Romer Flour Mills, 

arn ansas, which it, has rated 
under lease the. past three voile The 
latter was thrown into receivership at 
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that time because of a disagreement 
among its owners. It has a daily capacity 
of 500 bbls. 

The grain department of the Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., including 
country elevators, is being separated 
from the flour mill activities of the com- 
pany. C. E. Jones, formerly manager 
of the Hutchinson branch of the Salina 
Produce Co., will be manager of the grain 
department. 

Carl E. Mallon, manager Anthony 
(Kansas) Mills, visited the general ot 
fices of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., of 
which his company is a unit, last week. 
Mr. Mallon said that the wheat around 
Anthony would yield nothing like last 
year, but that the present prospect is 
for a fair crop. 


Joseph H. Ismert, representative of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, in Virginia and West Virginia, was 
married in Boston, June 3. He and Mrs. 
Ismert are visiting relatives and friends 
in Kansas City this week, and will leave 
later for California, where they will re- 
main several weeks. 


L, A. Fitz, who recently resigned from 
the research department of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, visited Kansas City 
for several days following the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, held last week in St. 
Louis. Mr. Fitz was formerly head of 
the milling school at the Kansas Stat« 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

A cloudburst in St. Joseph, Mo., last 
week flooded the basement of mill No. 1 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. The water 
rose to the ceiling of the basement, ruin- 
ing a stock of phosphates and sacks, as 
well as damaging the engines. Pancak« 
flour, corn meal and feeds are manufac 
tured in the plant. Mill No. 2, which 
manufactures wheat flour, was not dam 
aged. Water also entered the basement 
of the plant owned by the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, but not 
to such an extent, and the loss was re- 
stricted to some sacks. 

E. J. Ismert, San Francisco, is visiting 
his brother, Henry P. Ismert, secretary 
and treasurer Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. The former was a miller in 
California for 44 years before his retire- 
ment about 12 years ago. He has seen 
that state decline from the leading wheat 
producing area in the United States to 
one of relative unimportance. In the old 
days there were 250 mills in California, 
Mr. Ismert said, whereas most of the 
milling strength is now concentrated in 
the hands of a few large companies. 
When the latter were organized they 
bought most of the small mills and dis- 
mantled them. 


ATCHISON 


Business, last week, was almost entire- 
ly confined to small lots for immediate 
shipment, with an occasional order call- 
ing for 30-day delivery. Enough of these 
bookings are being received, however, to 
allow mills to operate favorably. No 
active interest exists in new crop offer- 
ings at present values. With the excep- 
tion of a few scattered orders from Latin 
America, there is no export business. 

Quotations, June 6, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Atchison: hard wheat patent $8.60 
@8.80, straight $8.30@8.50, first clear 
$6.65@6.80; soft wheat patent $9.05@ 
9.25, straight $8.55@8.90, first clear $7.60 
@8. 


Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

May 31-June 6 ........200. 24,100 88 
Previous week .........++. 26,418 97 
WOOP GO ceocvccsicvcosecss 20,690 75 


H. N. Clark, chemist, Blair Milling 
Co., has returned, from a vacation in 
southern Kansas. 

E. B. Hackney, Blair Milling Co., is 
calling on his company’s connections in 
New York and other eastern markets. 

J. G. Syphers, manager of the Atchi- 
son office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., will leave this week for a two weeks’ 
vacation trip to Salina and other Kansas 
points. 

A. W. Shelly, superintendent Blair 
Milling Co., and R. G. Bullock, superin- 
tendent Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., at- 
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tended the annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers in St. 
Louis. 

Installation of machinery has started 
in the new plant being built here by the 
Lukens Milling Co. The work is being 
supervised by S. B. Blackledge, foreman 
millwright for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. 


SALINA 


The flour situation was about un- 
changed last week. Sales are satisfactory 
and shipping directions are fairly active. 
Production is lower, and little export 
trade is reported. Quotations, on June 6, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.40@9; 95 per cent, $8.20@8.50; 
straight, $8@8.30. 

Output of Salina mills, with combined 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

M pe SD Cicsecvccases GRO 47 
i lot WOE  vcccccctscs GR, Ven 69 


NOTES 


C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is 
on a trade trip through Illinois and In- 
diana. 

the John L. Sharer Co., Cumberland, 
Mc., is the new representative of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. in that 
territory. 

Che foundation for the new building 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
is been completed, and construction 

irk will be started very soon. 


The northwestern Kansas group of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association met 
in Salina on June 4. More than 100 
members were present. E. J. Smiley, 
secretary, of Topeka; W. B. Dalton, 
state grain inspector, and Professor R. 
‘i. Green, of the Kansas State Agricul- 
ural College, Manhattan, addressed the 
ineeting. 


OKLAHOMA 


Some mills claimed a decided improve- 
ment in domestic business the first week 
of June, but others reported no change. 
\ll said that there was a continuation of 
hand-to-mouth buying. Fewer straight 
cars of flour are going out of Oklahoma 
milling centers than ever before. Bak- 
ery buying shows a gain, due to the bak- 
ers’ desire to accumulate reasonable 
stocks of old wheat flour. The Latin 
\merican trade ordered with regularity 
last week, but in small lots. Soft wheat 
short patent flour sold on June 6 at 
$9.40@9.80, straight $8.90@9.10, first 
clear $8.40@8.80; hard wheat short pat- 
ent $9.20@9.40, straight $8.70@8.90, first 
clear $8.20@8.40. 


NOTES 


The American Baking Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. 


Perry & Whisnant, feed millers, Val- 
ley Springs, Ark., are installing a small 
flour mill. 


Fred Jones, Madill, Okla., has sold his 
feed business there and will be associated 
at Durant with the Durant Milling Co. 


B. H. Cunningham, a miller and mer- 
chant of Poyen, Ark., is a voluntary 
bankrupt. Liabilities total $19,380, and 
assets $11,679. 


J. J.. Gibson, manager of the grain 
traffic department of the American Maid 
Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, was in 
Oklahoma City recently on a tour of the 
wheat districts of Oklahoma and Kansas. 


A grain elevator and warehouse at 
Britton, Okla., belonging to the Eagle 
Mill & Elevator Co., Edmond, Okla., 
were burned recently by fire thought to 
have been of incendiary origin. Loss 
was estimated at $15,000. 


The Economy Mills Co. of Texas has 
contracted for the erection of a feed mill 
at Lubbock, Texas, with a daily capacity 
of two cars of grain and to cost about 
$20,000. J. B. Hancock, the Lubbock 
manager of the company, says that a 
flour mill unit probably will be installed 
later. The Economy company is owned 
by E. H. Winningham, Tulsa, Okla., and 
Claude Tatum, Lockney, Texas. 
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THE ECONOMY CAMPAIGN 

Heads of all government departments 
have been notified by the director of the 
budget to begin the preparation of their 
estimates. The notice carried with it in- 
structions to make sharp cuts wherever 
possible. The word has gone out that 
appropriations for the next fiscal year 
must be held within $3,000,000,000. Gov- 
ernment payrolls already are feeling the 
paring knife. Hundreds of employees 
have received advice that their services 
will not be required after June 30. In 
one bureau alone, the pension office, the 
salary roll has been reduced $80,000 a 
year by the dismissal of clerks whose 
positions were abolished through a reor- 
ganization. 

The move to save money has developed 
into a spirited contest between members 
of the cabinet. Secretary Work, of the 
Interior department, so far leads the 
field in pay reductions. William M. Jar- 
dine, the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
is making good headway in the same di- 
rection. 


GRAIN MARKETING METHODS 


Specialists on grain marketing have 
been visiting Washington in large groups 
lately for the discussion of some national 
marketing plan. Numerous conferences 
have been held with Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and Secretary Jardine. 
Just what suggestions have been consid- 
ered are not known. It is understood, 
however, that the Grain Marketing Co., 
Chicago, organized several months ago by 
the merging of a number of the large 
grain buying concerns, has been the basis 
of most discussions. 

It was thought that an announcement 
of some kind would be made ere this, but 
not a word has been given out. It has 
been urged that the Grain Marketing Co. 
can be reorganized to serve all of the 
marketing needs of the grain farmers, and 
that something of this sort must be done 
or the issue of the McNary-Haugen bill 
will have to be faced once more. An ex- 
amination of the membership of the low- 
er house of the new Congress which will 
convene in December discloses that this 
bill will meet with even less favor than in 
the last Congress. At that time it was 
overwhelmingly killed in the House. 


UNITED STATES MERCANTILE MARINE 


Another conference held here during 
the past few days has been considering 
a national shipping policy. It was called 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States. Four committees are to for- 


NE of the most important factors in the successful op- 
eration of a flour mill is the proper tempering of wheat 
and getting it into a condition in which it will grind 
easily, and give an even grade of middlings and a broad, 
Every modern mill now includes heaters in its 


flaky bran. 
tempering system. 


J. A. Laughlin, 19 Ferndale Avenue, Toronto, a milling 
engineer of more than 25 years’ experience, has lately pat- 
ented a light, strong, compact machine of this kind which is 
now in use in one of the largest Canadian mills. 
panying illustration shows single, double and triple unit ma- 
chines of this type, of which units can be stacked to any reason- 
No power is required to drive this heater, and 
there are no working parts to get out of order or wear out. 
No attendance, other than to turn the steam and wheat 


able height. 


stream on and off, is required. 


Steam is piped into a chamber at one end of this machine, 
passes horizontally through square steel tubes to a chamber 
at the opposite end, heating each tube equally, and thence to 
Square tubing is placed in the 
machine at half inch intervals and in staggered position, so 
that the wheat in passing down through by gravity constantly 
turns and intermingles in such a way as to bring each grain 
into direct contact with the heated tubes. 


the boiler by return pipe. 


mulate a proposed policy. The first of 
these has several specific questions un- 
der consideration. Among matters to be 
studied are: 

The ever present international 
competition in shipping, and wide 
fluctuations in the shipping business 
from year to year. 

Coastwise shipping on the sea- 
board and the Great Lakes. 

Ownership of steamship lines by 
railroads. 

Rate conferences and rebates, la- 
bor, registry, measurement, safety 
regulation, inspection and taxation. 

The functions of various govern- 
ment agencies in relation to shipping, 
including the Shipping Board and 
the State, Treasury, Commerce and 
Labor departments. 

Agriculture, labor, shipping, _ rail- 
roads, banking, insurance, manufactur- 
ing, exporting and importing are repre- 
sented in the personnel of each of the 
four committees which will weigh the 
problems of the establishment and de- 
velopment of a privately owned and op- 
erated merchant marine to meet the re- 
quirements of American foreign trade 
and of national defense. 

A separate committee will deal with 
the subject of disposing of the govern- 
ment ships. 





FEDERATION’S COMMENTS ON 
MILLS’ OPERATION REPORT 


The secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, in a recently issued bulletin, 
calls the attention of flour millers to the 
report of the United States Department 
of Commerce on wheat flour mill opera- 
tions for the month of April, and re- 
quests that they should read it most care- 
fully. In pointing out the necessity for 
analyzing the figures given, the bulletin 
says: 

“Take, for example, the vital question 
of the amount of wheat used to produce 
a barrel of flour. It is a common prac- 
tice to use the figures 4.5 bus as the basis 
for a barrel of flour. This basis has been 
used many times by millers in hearings 
before congressional committees and 
other governmental agencies. There is 
little doubt that some millers use 4.5 bus 
as their basis when figuring costs. A 
careful reading of the report for 952 
identical mills, which reported to the 
Bureau of the Census each month for 13 
months, shows that during not one of 
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these months was the average amount 
of wheat per barrel of flour as low as 
4.5 bus (270 lbs). The lowest shown was 
273.5 lbs, and the highest was 279.2. 

“When it is considered that the 952 
mills produced approximately 87 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported in 
one year, these figures are significant. 
It should be borne in mind that they 
represent the average, so it is reasonable 
to assume that the amount of wheat 
used by many mills was considerably 
more than indicated. ; 

“These facts suggest that every miller 
should base his cost, not on any arbitrary 
figures, but on the amount of wheat ac- 
tually used, this to be determined’ from 
the records of his own mill. A very lit- 
tle figuring will demonstrate that it is 
dangerous to use the factor 4.5 bus of 
wheat per barrel of flour, in the light of 
the facts presented in this report. Even 
the difference of 3.5 lbs between the low- 
est and a basis of 270 lbs would be dis- 
astrous to a miller in a little while. 
Think it over!” 





NEW ZEALAND MILLERS 
AND FARMERS FIX PRICES 


MELBouRNE, Victoria, May 4.—At a 
recent conference of wheat growers and 
millers in New Zealand an agreement was 
arrived at fixing the prices to be paid for 
flour, mill offals and wheat. Comment- 
ing on the matter, the Melbourne Argus 
points out that the decision should prove 
very favorable to millers, and that the 
prices fixed for wheat should provide 
sufficient inducement to the growers to 
increase production. 

The millers, however, appear to be the 
principal beneficiaries from the arrange- 
ment, and the prices adopted for flour 
and offal should provide them with hand- 
some profits. When wheat in Australia 
was 7s bu and the mean price of bran 
and pollard was about £6 ton, the highest 
point touched for flour was £16 10s ton. 

New Zealand millers will have the ad- 
vantage of wheat costing no more, but 
they are to charge £18 ton for flour, 
while the mean price of bran and pollard 
will be £8 10s. Thus the gain to the 
millers will be substantial, as on offal 
they will have a margin of about 20s per 
ton of flour and, in addition, 30s profit on 
the actual flour, making an increase of 
50s per ton in their milling profits. 

The consumers in some areas will ob- 
tain their bread at a reduction of 42d per 
loaf, but they will still be providing the 
millers with large profits, assuming that 
the mills are efficiently worked. 





Exports of flour to Japan have greatly 
fallen off since the war, as before the war 
Japan took 6 per cent of the total ex- 
ports from the United States, whereas 
in 1924 only 0.6 per cent was recorded. 





On the announcement by the British 
chancellor of the exchequer in his budget 
speech that Great Britain had returned 
to the gold standard, the commonwealth 
of Australia immediately fell into line. 
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The speed of the grain through the heater is controlled 


by means of a flood valve, or other device, and in operation 
the machine is at all times filled with a closely packed mass 
The temperature of the grain leaving the heater 


of grain. 


can be regulated to within a small fraction of a degree by 
increasing or decreasing the steam pressure (1 to 15 lbs) 
and by the speed of the wheat stream. 
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CHICAGO 

A little better feeling is noticeable in 
the local flour market. The trade is get- 
ting used to the higher prices, but pur- 
chases are still confined to current re- 
quirements. It seems that buyers are 
generally inclined to buy flour as needed 
until more definite information regarding 
the growing crops is available. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A slightly im- 
proved inquiry was reported last week. 
Contracts are being cleaned up, and the 
retail trade is coming in the market for 
small lots. The larger users of flour are 
still taking on urgent requirements only, 
although it is said that some fairly heavy 
bookings would materialize if buyers 
could get their ideas through. Mills, 
however, are not disposed to shade prices 
to any extent. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There has been 
a little buying of 95 per cent flour and 
clears, but sales are scattered and of 
small proportions. New crop offerings 
are scarcer than a year ago at this time; 
in fact it is nearly impossible to find a 
mill quoting new flour in this market. 
Mills seem unwilling to commit them- 
selves under present market conditions, 
and they say that new crop flour will sell 
around the same levels as the old. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Prices are very 
firm, and this has restricted sales to a 
large extent. Michigan mills have come 
up considerably in their ideas, and are 
now asking as much or more than those 
in other sections; consequently, the trade 
is not making contracts of any size. Buy- 
ing is very scattered and only sufficient 
for the purchaser’s near-by needs. There 
have been a few offerings of new crop 
flour for July-August-September ship- 
ment at 50@70c bbl below prevailing 
prices, but buyers are hesitant about con- 
tracting until they have seen samples and 
are sure of the quality. 

Rye Flour.—Prices continued firm last 
week at practically unchanged levels, and 
demand was as quiet as during the pre- 
vious few weeks. Sales limited to small 
users who buy only for near-by needs. 
The local output was 2,000 bbls, against 
1,800 the previous week. White was 
quoted June 6 at $6.20@6.70 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.90@6.30, and dark $5@5.25. 

Durum.—As macaroni plants are op- 
erating at reduced capacity, require- 
ments of semolina are very light. Con- 
sequently, sales last week continued to be 
widely scattered and in small lots only, 
and the trade showed no disposition to 
contract ahead. No. 2 semolina was quot- 
ed June 6 at 54%,@5%c lb, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 5@5'%4c; fancy durum patent, 
47,.@5 ec. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
June 6, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jute: spring 
top patent $8.60@9.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.30@8.80, first clear $7.60@7.85, 
second clear $4.60@5.20; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@8.80, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8.10@8.50, straight $7.85@8.30, first 
clear $6.50@7.30; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.60@9.20, standard patent $8.20@ 
8.80, straight $8.05@8.55, first clear $7.25 
@7.70 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 31-June 6..... 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week .... 40,000 24,000 60 
MOGF GD ccccccecs 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago .... 40,000 23,000 58 


CASH WHEAT 


The market was firm and quite active 
last week. Local mills were after the 
better grades of red and hard winter 
wheat, as flour business is picking up a 
little, and their requirements are increas- 
ing. As offerings were limited, demand 


at times was quite brisk. Outside mills 
also were in the market for moderate 
quantities. Spring wheat receipts were 
light again, but little interest was dis- 
played by mills. Receipts of all wheat 
totaled 269 cars, against 169 a year ago. 
Sales for shipment were 154,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 22@26c 
over July, No. 2 red 20@25c over, No. 3 
red 15@20c over; No. 1 hard 4@8c over, 
No. 2 hard 3@6c over, No. 38 hard 3c 
under to 8c over; No. 1 dark northern 
2@18c over, No. 2 dark 2c under to 1l5c 
over, No. 1. northern 2c under to 10c 
over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on June 6 at 
$1.90144.@1.944% bu, No. 2 red $1.8814@ 
1.934%, No. 3 red $1.8314@1.88%2; No. 1 
hard $1.72142@1.76%, No. 2 hard $1.7114 
@1.74%%, No. 3 hard $1.6614@1.71%; No. 
1 dark northern $1.7042@1.86%, No. 1 
northern $1.664.@1.78%/. 


CASH RYE 


Demand for rye was not very active. 
Local mills are buying very sparingly in 
this market, and it is thought they are 
filling their requirements in Wisconsin. 
Receipts here totaled 11 cars, against 17 
a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at $1.1814 
bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended June 6, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1924 24 


1925 1925 
Flour, bbls.... 236 242 149 164 
Wheat, bus.... 693 301 1,325 583 
Corn, bus...... 2,758 2,479 1,556 629 
Oats, bus...... 1,216 977 1,791 929 
Rye, bus...... 18 17 1 63 
Barley, bus.... 109 80 57 49 
NOTES 


E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, was a recent visitor in this 
market. 

M. Tipp, M. Tipp Co., flour distribu- 
tor, Chicago, is on an extended trip to 
Florida. 

J. D. Evans, Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, was a Chicago 
visitor last week. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, motored to South Bend, Ind., last 
week on business. 

J. J. McNamee, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was at the Chicago 
headquarters last week. 

E. W. Fierke, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, called at that com- 
pany’s Chicago offices last week. 

R. L. Groff, vice president Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., stopped in Chicago 
last week, returning from an extensive 
trip to eastern markets. 


W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
spent a few days in Milwaukee last week 
attending the convention of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America. 


J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
Chicago Junhe.1, returning from a sev- 
eral weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 


J. U. Crosby, sales manager for the 
manufactured feed department of the J. 
J. Badenoch Co., Chicago, has been in 
the East during the past week in the in- 
terest of his firm. 

L. B. Chapman, sales manager Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
left Chicago June 2, after spending about 
a week in this market. He expected to 
stop at Kansas City en route home. 


Fred A. Hamilton, semolina represen- 
tative of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. at Chicago, is receiving congratu- 
lations of his many friends in the trade, 
as on May 30 he was married to Miss 
Martha Henry. 


The superintendent of purchases and 
supplies, Springfield, Ill., will open bids 
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on June 16 for certain amounts of hard 
and soft flour, graham flour, whole wheat 
flour, rye flour, bran and middlings for 
use at the state hospitals and institutions. 


The father of A. J. Gardner, Chicago 
flour broker, died at his home in Wichita, 
Kansas, June 4. Mr. Gardner became 
seriously ill a week ago, and his son was 
called from Chicago. He has the sym- 
pathy of the flour trade here in his be- 
reavement. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, of the 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York, 
was in Chicago last week, and left for 
Baltimore with the Chicago Flour Club 
delegation on June 3 to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. 

Frank G. Somers has resigned as Chi- 
cago manager Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, effective July 1. 
He expects to go into the flour broker- 
age business on his own account. Mr. 
Somers has been in this market for sev- 
eral years, having been connected with 
some of the principal northwestern and 
southwestern mills. 


MILWAUKEE 


Improvement in the character and vol- 
ume of flour trade was noticeable in this 
market last week. The number of or- 
ders increased, and while the quantity 
embraced by the individual order did not 
show much of a gain, more flour was sold 
and shipped than for a number of weeks. 

While there have been rumors of deals 
made on a new crop basis, the figures 
named in the reports appear so far out 
of line with the statistical position of 
wheat that little credence is given them. 
Millers insist that they are not interested 
in giving prices on new flour under exist- 
ing conditions, and customers say they 
are not anxious to buy new flour until 
they are satisfied that conditions have 
become more stabilized. Some of these 
reports named prices fully $2 bbl under 
the present market, which seems to sup- 
port claims that no such business is being 
done. 

Fancy spring patent has had a better 
call of late than at any time since early 
this year, while bakers patent is moving 
more freely. Mills are getting fair to 
good shipping directions and operating 
at the peak recently reached, which is the 
best for more than two years. There was 
little change in asking prices last week, 
nominal quotations, June 6, being: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$9.25@9.70 bbl, straight $8.85@9.20, first 
clear $7.50@7.95, and second clear $5.80 
@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas patent is gradually working to 
a new crop basis, but with winter wheat 
ruling relatively higher than spring last 
week, flour was somewhat higher. Ef- 
forts have been made, it is admitted, to 
buy new crop flour in considerable quan- 
tity, but these have been confined to a 
few buyers who are believed to be put- 
ting out inquiries more as feelers than 
as bona fide attempts to get at a basis 
for placing orders. Representatives of 
southwestern mills in this market did a 
fair business last week, and claim that 
they obtained full asking limits. Nomi- 
nal quotations, June 6: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $8.90@9.25 bbl, 
straight $8.45@8.85, and first clear $7.15 
@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

There has been very little trading in 
rye flour. With most of the principal 
customers booked up until the new crop 
starts to move, demand is limited to 
small consumers who ordinarily buy 
from time to time. However, the week’s 
volume shows an improvement over re- 
cent weeks, which may be due to the 
gradual exhaustion of supplies or to the 
seasonal endeavor to anticipate the in- 
creased consumption of rye bread. Oth- 
erwise the tendency among rye flour buy- 
ers is to wait until the mills are in a 
position to offer new crop flour. The rye 
market was higher last week, but this 
does not seem to have caused much in- 
terest. Nominal quotations, June 6: 
fancy patent $6.60@6.75, pure white 
$6.25@6.35, straight $6.05@6.15, pure 
dark $5.10@5.45, and ordinary dark 


$4.95@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

While receipts of cash grains increased 
last week, there was a good absorption, 
and activity was the best for a number 
of weeks. Receipts were 625 cars, against 
859 in the previous week and 278 a year 
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ago. Cash wheat advanced 1@8c under 
a better basis, and rye is 2@3c higher, 
while oats gained 3c and barley 1@2c. 
Closing quotations, June 6: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern wheat $1.81@1.87, 
No. 1 red winter $1.85@1.86, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.73@1.77, No. 1 durum $1.67( 
1.70; No. 2 rye, $1.17%,@1.18%; No. 3 
white oats, 5242@52%c; malting barley 
84@93c, pearling 92@94c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, wit!) 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet 
capacity output ofa 
bbis bbis tivi 
May 31-June 6..... 12,000 7,000 
Previous week .... 12,000 3,650 
eee BO: 2 cx vtcecs 12,000 4,000 
Two years ago..... 16,000 300 
Three years ago... 16,000 2,500 
Four years ago.... 24,000 5,540 
Five years ago..... 24,000 11,000 


Receipts and shipments at Milwauk«° 
for the week ending June 6, as reporte:! 
to The Northwestern Miller, with con 
parisons: 

aes weer? 


925 1924 1925 92 
Flour, bbis.. 56,210 41,810 2,770 18,29) 
Wheat, bus.. 50,400 22,400 27,325 39,875 
Corn, bus.... 364,080 195,360 64,189 87,825 
Oats, bus.... 400,500 145,200 340,650 304,684 
Barley, bus.. 243,000 80,000 20.220 46,98) 
Rye, bus.... 11,320 16,980 11,870 10,57) 
Feed, tons... 1,040 1,020 3,305 6,247 
NOTES 


H. E. Kuehn, King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Milwaukee last week. 

The McKercher-Rossier Co., Wiscon 
sin Rapids, is completing work on a 
addition to its flour and feed mill anc 
elevator. The storage capacity is being 
increased to 25,000 bus. 


Fire in the cooling room threatened th: 
destruction of the J. M. Riebs Co. ele 
vator, Milwaukee, on the night of Jun 
1, but quick work by the fire departmen 
kept the loss down to about $600. 


Milwaukee flour stocks on June 1, a: 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce. 
were 16,213 bbls, compared with 17,515 
on May 1, and 16,645 on June 1 a year 
ago. On the same day in 1923, stocks 
were 53,359 bbls, in 1922 21,418, in 1921 
12,513, in 1920 17,891, in 1919 10,292, in 
1918 17,728, in 1917 25,506, and in 1916 
41,902. 


While conditions made it impossible 
for the Milwaukee Flour Club to send 
a representative to the national federat- 
ed convention at Baltimore last week, 
interest in the organization has been 
renewed and plans have been made for 
another local meeting on June 12. Presi- 
dent Philip Orth, Jr., of the Philip Orth 
Co., said the main business will be the 
adoption of a constitution. 


Wesley W. Roegge has acquired the 
entire interest in the firm of Roegge & 
Kleinsteuber, brokers and jobbers in 
flour, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
and the name of the firm has been 
changed to the W. W. Roegge Co. H. 
W. Kleinsteuber has retired from con- 
nection with the concern, but has not 
made public. his future plans. The 
change in ownership will not otherwise 
affect policy and personnel, the accounts 
long handled by the firm remaining in 
charge of Mr. Roegge. 

L. E. Meyer. 





GRADES FEDERALLY FIXED 
FOR OATS USED IN FEEDS 


Federal grades for feed oats and mixed 
feed oats have been established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, effective Sept. 
1 under the United States grain stand- 
ards act. These standards are in addi- 
tion to grades fdr oats now in effect. 

The new standards, the department 
says, are designed to care for the grading 
and designation of feed grain now found 
in commerce in considerable quantities 
which consists largely of oats, but does 
not meet the minimum requirements of 
the present oat standards because of the 
presence of varying amounts of wild oats 
and other grains. 

Confusion and misunderstanding have 
arisen in the merchandising of such prod- 
ucts, due principally to a jack of definite 
descriptive terms and the wide range of 
oa and condition of such products 
elivered under contracts in which indefi- 
nite terms have been employed. It is be- 
lieved that much of this confusion will be 
obviated through the adoption of the 
grade and class designations by the trade, 
and official inspection of such grain. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Depleted stocks are generally given as 
the cause for the improvement in the 
local milling situation which has been 
maintained for another week. Buying is 
not for large amounts, and deferred or- 
ders are almost unknown, but the busi- 
ness that is being booked for immediate 
shipment, specifications usually accom- 
inying the orders, is of a larger volume 
han is usually the case at this season of 
the year. 

New Crop Quotations—With nearly 
! indications pointing to fairly strong 
prices for new wheat when it begins to 
move, mills are not anxious to make quo- 
tations on the new crop flour, and very 

~w are reported. Those which have 
heen made are slightly under the prices 
isked for old wheat flour. Some for- 

en buyers have been rather curious 

out quotations on new flour, but as far 
can be learned no one has satisfied 
this curiosity. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Millers of soft 
heat flour in this territory are looking 
oward the future quite optimistically. 
Generally the wheat is in excellent con- 
dition, and at present there is every in- 
dication that it will go to the harvest in 
the same state. Comparative prices in 
various soft wheat territories are more 
nearly on a parity, and stocks of soft 
wheat flour in the South and Southeast 
are admittedly low, all of which form a 
combination of circumstances indicating 
a satisfactory year. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Some sales of 
hard wheat flour have been reported to 
the baking trade lately, and it is likely 
that this business will show an improve- 
ment for the next week or two, as stocks 
are extremely low and.old bookings have 
been fairly well used up. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary for many bakers to 
make some purchases of old wheat flour 
unless they care to start the season by 
using new wheat flour, a situation few 
will want to encounter. 

Old Bookings.—Shipping instructions 
have been coming in fairly well of late, 
with the result that old bookings are 
practically all used up. This will enable 
most of the mills and buyers to start the 
year with a clean slate. The main dan- 
ger to be encountered with this situation 
is that some mills may be induced to 
make long term bookings, but the ex- 
perience of the past will probably pre- 
vent this. 

Export Trade.—Very little business 
has been done in the export trade for 
the last few weeks, and it is not likely 
that much will be until the new crop is 
on the market. Both European and 
Latin American buyers appear to have 
ample stocks on hand to last until new 
flour can be obtained. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 6: soft 
winter short patent $8.75@9.25, in 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $8.10@8.40, 
first clear $7.35@7.85; hard winter short 
patent $8.15@8.50, straight $7.50@7.80, 
first clear $6.75@7.25; spring first pat- 
ent $8.60@9, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.50, first clear $7.25@7.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet, of 

bbis activity 

May 31-June 6 ............ 18,800 30 
Previous week ........... 18,100 30 
rr a re 28,800 45 
Wee bc see ce cscs 33,700 67 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

. bbis activity 

May Si-Sume'@ 2.0.5... 29,500 34 
Do 28,600 33 
We I kc o's « wage « das o% 42,600 49 


Two years ago ........... 35,200 46 





RYE PRODUCTS 
Quotations, May 6, at St. Louis, in 
98-lb cottons: fancy white patent $7.10@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.90@7, medium 
$6.70@6.80, straights $6.40@6,50, pure 
dark $4.90@5, rye meal $5.80@5.90. 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat prices were higher last 
week, Mill requirements were urgent 
and the demand was not wholly satis- 
fied, although there was more wheat of- 
fered and the quality was better. Local 
mills took most of the offerings. Hard 


wheat was also higher. There was a lim-. 


ited shipping demand for heavy test 
blending wheat. Receipts were 205 cars, 
against 262 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, June 6: No. 2 red $2, No. 3 red 
$1.99; No. 1 hard $1.74, No. 2 hard $1.72 
@1.73. 


NEW BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


A brokerage business, handling both 
domestic and export trade, has been 
started at Sikeston, Mo., by Marvin Mc- 
Mullin, who has been engaged in the flour 
business for some time, lately as repre- 
sentative for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. in southern Illinois. Mr. McMullin 
opened his office on June 1, and already 
has effected some desirable flour and feed 
connections. 

NOTES 

C. H. Williamson, of the Overland 
Grain Co., St. Louis, is spending his 
vacation at Phillips, Wis. 

George F. Phillips, sales manager for 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 
was a recent visitor at this office. 

Harry Less, divisional sales manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is on a business trip in the central states. 

Walker MacMillan, manager of the 
bakery salés division of the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, has returned 
from his vacation. 

Fire of undetermined origin in an ad- 
joining building did considerable damage 
to the building and stock of the. Cerf 
Bros. Bag Co., this city. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will hold a 
golf tournament at the St. Clair Country 
Club, Belleville, Ill., June 16, at which 
suitable prizes will be offered. 

M. E. Schults, sales manager for the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis recently on his 
way to the Southeast on a business trip. 

C. G. Randall, general manager H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, has re- 
turned from the East, where he attended 
the annua] meeting of the wholesale gro- 
cers’ organization. 

The offices of the Overland Grain Co., 
St. Louis, of which Paul W. Pritchard is 
manager, will be moved July 1 from the 
Federal Reserve Bank Building to rooms 
505-506, Merchants’ Exchange Building. 

The death occurred on May 30, at New 
Douglas, Ill., of William H. Prange, of 
the Prange Milling Co., of that town. 
Mr. Prange was 68 years of age. The 
funeral service was held on June 3 at 
the Emmanuel Lutheran Church, New 
Douglas. 

E. T. De Reamer is now representing 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in south- 
eastern Missouri. Mr. De Reamer, who 
succeeded Marvin McMullin, resigned, is 
working out of the company’s St. Louis 
office, which is under the management of 
P. J. McKinney. 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, 7,042 bbls 
flour were inspected in this market in 
May. Flour stocks on hand June 1 were 
54,170 bbls, compared with 63,540 on May 
1, and 84,200 on June 1, 1924. 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
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Illinois Millers’ Association will be held 
at Sparta, June 24, with headquarters at 
the Sparta Country Club. All who care 
to have been invited to bring their golf 
clubs and swimming suits, as the facili- 
ties of the club include a golf course and 
a lake for swimming and boating. 


MEMPHIS 

Routine flour buying prevailed here 
last week, single car lots being still in 
favor. Distributors are keeping their 
stocks low, but there is so little on hand 
that some business is necessary. _Con- 
tracts are almost exhausted, so that the 
new season should start with conditions 
better than usual. The action of the 
wheat market is being watched closely, 
but prices are a secondary consideration 
with the consuming trade. Quotations 
showed a great discrepancy, the range 
for soft winter short patents being near- 
ly $1 bbl. While crop conditions are 
rather favorable in most districts, no sign 
of going back to.old methods of buying 
is seen. The only quotations so far re- 
ceived for new crop flour were from a 
hard wheat mill, and were 40c bb] under 
its quotations for o]d wheat flour. 

Soft wheat short patents were quoted, 
on June 6, at $10@10.75, and standard 
at $9.25@9.75. Short hard winter pat- 
ents were quoted at $9@9.50, and stand- 
ards at $8.25@8.75. The blending trade 
made no change in its quotations, and 
reported movement fairly good for small 
lots. 

NOTES 

F. M. Carter, flour and feed broker, 
Nashville, was a local visitor last week. 

Mrs. Minnie Avery, wife of T. G. 
Avery, operator of a flour mill at Gates, 
Tenn., died in a local hospital recently. 

E. F. Belden, Nashville representative, 
last week visited at the local office of 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 

D. P. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., accompanied by Mrs. Hughes, 
left June 3 for an auto trip to Chicago 
and points in the East. 

The Thompson Grocery Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., has bought a site in Nashville, and 
announces that it will at once begin the 
erection of a baking plant, with a daily 
capacity of 25,000 loaves of bread. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Domestic flour trade was fair last week. 
A slump was noted in exports to Latin 
America, and European business was 
termed poor. 
Flour prices, June 4: 


-——Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ......$9.25 $8.40 $10.40 
95 per cent ....... 9.00 8.20 10.20 
Bee ger cent ...... 8.75 8.00 9.40 
GU Gheeeberesecaes 804 7.60 8.80 
TOO 6FK kes Ke cv e0n 7.40 7.90 
Second clear ...... .... 6.60 6.75 

Semolina, 5%c Ib. a 


Wheat inspections for shipment over- 
sea during May amounted to 2,404,161 
bus, according to the Board of Trade. 
Elevator stocks on June 4: wheat, 737,- 
000 bus; corn, 84,000; oats, 46,000; rye, 
2,000. 

There were 563 cars grain inspected in- 
ward and outward bound, during May, 
compared with 553 in April. Details of 


this movement were: 
Inward Outward 
; 4 





aT er eee ha 

0 FERS Pere rare tore re 174 185 

0 AE a ore er re ee 18 60 

BE. <0 s'6 2:6 50-66-n-0 809 :4:4% 800 0.8400 1 ee 

Wheat screenings ........... 1 os 

Grain sorghums ............ 1 6 
ED cs Wh deo ee tee ROS eER 253 305 


Inspections after treating, etc., wheat, 
5 cars. 

Six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics report taking a total 
of 15,864 bags flour to Latin America 
during the week, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,700 bags ; 
Santiago, 1,400; Kingston, 800; Puerto 
Cabello, 1,450; Panama City, 900; Puerto 
Barrios, 60; Belize, 70; Puerto Colombia, 
400; Bocas del Toro, 525; Tela, 75. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
325; Kingston, 1,661; Bluefields, 575. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Bluefields, 153. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 550. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,700; Manza- 
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nillo, 1,200; Santiago, 675; Cienfuegos, 
1,325. 

Munson Line: Havana, 300. 

Records at the customhouse, New Or- 
leans, showed that 36,531 bags flour, 786,- 
166 bus wheat, 30,409 bags corn, 1,820 
bags corn meal, 4,518 bags feed, 85,713 
bus rye, and 625 boxes and 1,000 cases 
macaroni were exported from this port 
during the week ended June 4, as follows: 

Flour, Wheat, 

To— bags bus 
Porto Rico ..... 4,734 5 .  auee 
BEOWORG cecccess 11,437 10,404 
Kingston ....... ,115 ‘ 500 
Ee eee 263 . 
Puerto Mexico.. 700 
eae cm 1,637 . « 
Paramaribo 2,840 
Copenhagen -% 752 
Rotterdam ‘ 2,100 
Hamburg 9,805 
.. Pe 1,148 
Antwerp neeee 
ee 307,700 
M sbthes «s ‘ . 32,000 
Vera Cruz..... : x 800 
ME: 0:6-9.0 00.6% 298.666 
Naples .... _ 28,000 ._—....... 
Bluefields .. tT ae 445 
PROGRTORD ccccccs ieee. 9.  eb5ae 19,000 


Additional commodities and destina- 
tions: feed, Porto Rico 2,675 bags, Ha- 
vana 1,843; rye, Hamburg 85,713 bus; 
corn meal, Havana 550 bags, Porto Rico 
400, Bluefields 870; macaroni, Porto Rico 
625 boxes, New York 1,000 cases. 

The rice market was quiet. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted at the Board 
of Trade on June 4: 


Corn, 
bags 


_ 


64, 000 
8,000 


48,000 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 4 .........° 944,074 733,093 

Same period, 1924 ........ 661,613 772,734 
Sales-—— 

Season to June 4 ......... 54,603 1,126,585 
Same period, 1924 ........ 50,421 455,938 
NOTES 
T. A. Dobry, of the Yukon (Okla.) 


Mill & Grain Co., spent last week in New 
Orleans. 

K. B. Harrison, Orleans Flour Co., is 
making a trip through Louisiana, calling 
on jobbers. 

Edward Joubert, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Mill & Elevator Co., is calling on the 
New Orleans trade. 

A. Molenelli, manager of the San Juan 
office of J. S. Waterman & Co., reports 
that there is very little demand in Porto 
Rico for flour. 


Mrs. Marguerite Scott, traffic depart- 
ment Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo., recently visited the New Orleans 
office of the mill, of which W. H. Barnes 
is in charge. 

R. A. Tounry is making a trip on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast for J. S. Water- 
man & Co., while H. L. O’Bannan, of the 
bakers’ supply department of the same 
company, is calling on the trade in south- 
ern Texas. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





PRESENT COTTON CROP 
CONDITION IS FAVORABLE 


According to a report just issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the condition of cotton on May 
25 was 76.6 per cent, the highest since 
1918. It is pointed out, however, that 
this does not necessarily imply an equally 
favorable condition later in the season, 
as two factors have to be reckoned with 
before the final result may be gauged, 
and they are as yet little in evidence. 
These factors are weevil in the Southeast 
and the lack of subsoil moisture in Texas. 

Weevils are much more in evidence 
than they were last year in most of the 
eastern states; grasshoppers are also 
present in considerable numbers in Texas, 
but as yet they have done little damage. 
In Tennessee, Oklahoma and California 
the crop is in unusually good condition. 

Reports of the new crop in foreign 
countries of the northern hemisphere are 
so far generally favorable. In Egypt 
the acreage is as large as in 1924, if not 
larger, and although the new crop is 
slightly backward, it is in a healthy con- 
dition. It is estimated that the area de- 
voted to cotton in Russia is 17 per cent 
greater than last year. Conditions in 
Mexico are not so favorable. 





During the first three months of 1925 
there were shipped from Vancouver, B. 
C., 14,746 bbls of flour, compared with 
74,472 during the same period of 1924, 
and 2,085,654 bus wheat, compared with 
6,596,042. 
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IMPORTED FLOUR LOSING 
THE MARKET IN HOLLAND 


AmsterpaAM, Horitanp, May 18,—A\l- 
though home millers have to pay prices 
for their wheat which are worked out on 
a world basis, they can consistently un- 
dersell their American colleagues, and it 
is daily becoming more evident that the 
home miller may eventually capture the 
entire market. It would appear that the 
costs of production in America are han- 
dicapping the miller there, and that home 
millers are able to produce their flour 
more economically. This is leading the 
Dutch importers to lose faith in the com- 
petitive nature of the American product, 
and at no time has the situation been 
more disappointing than at present. 

Another feature which is favoring the 
home millers, although it is hoped to be 
purely temporary, is the erratic course 
of the wheat market, which makes the 
buying of flour for other than immediate 
delivery a risky proposition. This being 
so, the majority of the business which is 
passing goes to local millers who are able 
to make shipment at once. 

This week’s prices are a good example 
of the disparity between Holland and 
America. Kansas millers asked $9@9.20 
per 220 lbs, c.i.f., for their hard wheat 
patent flour, and millers in Canada want- 
ed $9.10. As the home product was sell- 
ing for $8.80, ex-mill, it can easily be un- 
derstood that the consumer, who, further- 
more, was anxious to cover only his im- 
mediate requirements, went to the home 
miller for his supplies. It is true that 
during the week there was one offer of 
Kansas patent at $8.75, c.i.f., but this 
was a very exceptional opportunity. 

The winter crops in Holland are mak- 
ing excellent progress, and this adds an- 
other factor to the local consumer's de- 
sire to be conservative in his flour buying 
activities. 





ROUMANIA LIKELY TO IMPORT WHEAT 

According to the American commercial 
attaché at Bucharest the indications are 
that it will be several years before Rou- 
mania regains the rank among wheat ex- 
porting countries held by that country 
before the war. In spite of the fact that 
the area sown to wheat has increased 
steadily since 1919, the average yield per 
acre has dropped. Unfavorable weather 
conditions last year, with the resultant 
poor yield, seemed likely to place Rou- 
mania among the wheat importing coun- 
tries. 

For some months, stocks of wheat in 
Roumania have been reported small, and 
there is danger of a shortage of bread for 
the capital, and a likelihood of the neces- 
sity to import. 

In the ports of Constantsa, Galatz, and 
Braila there appears to be an almost 
complete stagnation in milling and trad- 
ing in grain, and it seems as if Roumania 
was already importing. 

There have been reports that large or- 
ders for wheat have been placed, and that 
some of the grain has been received. 





AGENCY FOR MATTIPAN CHANGED 

Jean Matti, of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
the inventor of mattipan, a special meth- 
od of keeping bread fresh, particulars 
of which were given in the issue of The 
Northwestern Miller dated April 22, an- 
nounces that he has canceled his connec- 
tion with E. Muller, his former agent, 
and has placed his affairs in the hands of 
J. de Waldthausen and Hugo Wasser- 
mann, who alone have authority to nego- 
tiate with firms and individuals wishing 
to use mattipan. Mr. Wassermann is a 
director of the Laboratoires Castolin, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, where all com- 
munications concerning mattipan should 
be addressed. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Enc., May 20.—The flour 
market has been most unsatisfactory dur- 
ing the past week, and although cabled 
prices are higher there has been no direct 
business reported. 

Resellers’ Activities—Many importers 
complain that demand for flour is par- 
ticularly slow, probably owing to the fact 
that bakers have on hand stocks bought at 
very dear prices. It is difficult, however, 
to understand the attitude of those deal- 
ing in imported flour, and who complain 
of the competition of the home mills, and 
are yet willing to sell Canadian and Min- 
nesota export flours at not only less than 
replacement values, but at prices under 
those of the home mills. These low prices 
cannot improve the trade. Although Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered by the 
mills at 51s 6d; c.i.f., there are sellers of 
well-known brands of this type at 47s, 
c.i.f., for near-by parcels, and 49s, ex- 
store. In the same way Minnesota pat- 
ents are offered at 48s 9d@49s 6d, c.i.f., 
while there are sellers on the spot who 
would accept 49s, ex-Store. 

Kansas Flours. — Although Kansas 
flours are only occasionally offered, it is 
understood that quotations of 47s 6d have 
been received. There are some small of- 
fers on spot at a lower price, which must 
show the owners a considerable loss. 

Australian Flours.—These show some 
signs of improvement. Fresh forward 
business has been done at 43s, c.i.f., for 
a special brand, but 43s 6d is now asked. 
Near at hand parcels have beeen sold to- 
day at 41s 6d, and seem cheap. The spot 
value ranges 44@45s, ex-store, and the 
higher figure has been paid. 

Low Grades.—Business has been done 
for shipment at 26s 3d, c.i.f., for Plate 
low grade. Other shippers are asking up 
to 28s 9d. There are fair quantities near 
at hand for which 26s would be accepted. 
American low grades can be bought at 
29s, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour—London made 
straight run has been advanced during 
the week to 52s, delivered, which is equal 
to about 47s 6d, c.i.f. Millers report a 
quiet trade. 

Flour Arrivals—Flour arrivals have 
been small, in comparison with last week. 
The principal source of supply was again 
Australia. Quantities, given in sacks of 
280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, 2,530; Canada, 6,825; Australia, 
7,671; India, 100; Continent, 250. 

Wheat Prices——Wheat prices all show 
an appreciable advance during the week, 
prices closing today at their highest. No. 
1 northern Manitoba sold at 66s 114d for 
May, while 66s@66s 442d has been paid 
for June, 66s@66s 6d for July, and 66s@ 
66s 742d for August. October-November 
has changed hands at 55s 10%2d. No. 4 
northern Manitoba has been sold at 59s 
742d, arrived. No. 1 northern Duluth for 
June shipment sold at 62s, and the same 
price would be taken for May. No. 2 
hard winters for June shipment sold to- 
day at 62s 9d. Holders are now asking 
63s. 


Liverpoot, Ene., May 20. — Home 
milled flour meets with a fair inquiry, 
and millers are holding their prices firm- 
ly. In London all grades were raised 
early in the week Is per sack, but Liver- 
pool quotations are unchanged, due to 
competitive selling by Yorkshire millers. 

Imported Flour.—The imported prod- 
uct is firm, forward offers by Canadian 
and American millers being 1s 6d@2s 





per sack dearer, which has checked any 
attempt at forward trading, as the pres- 
ent c.i.f. quotations are over the spot 
parity in this country. Australian flour 
is steady, and occasionally 1s dearer for 
shipment. A lot of 600 tons Australian 
patents, May-June shipment, sold at 42s 
@42s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool. 

Low Grade Flours.—These are steady, 
with more inquiry. American second 
clears are now out of line at 29s 6d. A 
parcel of Argentine low grade afloat sold 
at £10 10s ton for monthly shipment,— 
May-June-July, 300 tons monthly,—after 
being offered at £10 12s 6d. 

Wheat.—During the past week the 
wheat market was quiet, but holders 
firm. Offers are fewer, and prices have 
been put up in unison with the firmness 
prevailing in exporting countries. There 
have been further sales of Australian 
cargoes, some of which are for the Conti- 
nent, where large quantities of this and 
other wheats are being absorbed. Ship- 
ments are moderate, and the floating sup- 
ply shows a good reduction. Prices have 
advanced in the interval, and American 
and Canadian grades are mostly 2s@3s 
6d per qr higher on the week. Australian 
is 6d@ 1s 6d dearer, while Argentines are 
quoted 3@6d higher. 

European Crops.—The crops in Europe 
continue to prosper, and probably are 
now safe from drouth damage. The Rus- 
sian position is uncertain, however, for 
hot weather has been reported in the 
southeast, where much spring wheat is 
grown, and in other parts the weather 
has been dry. 


Gtiascow, Scottanp, May 18.—There is 
an impression here, whether right or 
wrong, that the Canadian pool now holds 
the bulk of what is remaining of Mani- 
toba wheat, and speculation is general as 
to how it will be handled by the holder. 
This is a factor which is not calculable. 
So far as price is concerned, it is not over- 
looked here that, on the rate of exchange 
alone, the Canadian seller today has an 
improvement of 6s qr on his wheat, com- 
pared with a year ago. Flour importers 
find that most cabled offers from Canada 
demand a reply by 10 o’clock the next 
morning. If the pool holds on to its 
wheat, the market will go from bad to 
worse, because it is clear that buyers 
here are unwilling to take risks and in no 
mood to be tempted into any enterprising 
deals. 

Soft Wheat Flours.—Among imported 
flours the most outstanding feature is the 
disparity of American winter compared 
with other soft wheat flours. The most 
striking contrast is the price of 54s, c.i.f., 
for American winters against 42s, c.i.f., 
for Australian, the higher level of the 
former putting them out of the market. 
Their position has speculative interest, 
because they will be the first of the new 
crop in the northern hemisphere to be 
offered, but unless the new crop comes 
onto the market at more attractive prices, 
importers will be disposed to go after 
Australian. 

Flour Stocks and Prices.—Stocks are 
gradually being used up, and importers 
are interested in the question as to wheth- 
er Canada will hold out for present prices. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba wheat has ad- 
vanced during the past fortnight about 
10s qr, and there has been no equivalent 
advance in home milled flours. The lat- 
ter, on a c.i.f. basis, are 49s 6d, 51s 6d 
and 58s 6d for the three grades, Busi- 


ness is still very dull both for home mille 
and imported. Manitoba export pat 
ents are 5ls, c.i.f., but all they comman: 
on spot is 48s. Kansas flours are out of 
line. Argentine shipments fell away ver) 
suddenly last week, and importers bega: 
to wonder if this source of supply hai 
shot its bolt. There were a good man\ 
Australian and Argentine cargoes afloat. 
but these have been mainly taken up by 
Spain and Italy. 


Betrast, IreLtanp, May 18.—The mar- 
ket continues to fluctuate, and at present 
flour is much dearer than it was 10 days 
ago. There has been little speculative 
buying. 

Flour Stocks.—Although bakers’ stocks 
must surely be getting small, they do not 
seem inclined to buy flour ahead or com- 
mit themselves to anything except bare 
requirements. Stocks in importers’ hands 
cannot be large, but a fair-sized parcel 
of Manitoba was placed in store this 
week. There was one very anxious seller 
of Minnesota flour, ex-quay, but despite 
the fact that he was willing to take a 
fairly low price, it was not possible to dis- 
pose of it. 

In Dublin and the south, stocks in 
store are probably larger than in the 
north, but arrivals are very moderate. 
Shipments to Belfast have been light, as 
nothing has been dispatched since the 
week ending May 2, and even then only 
2,000 sacks. Practically nothing has been 
shipped to Dublin. 

Flour Demand.—Demand for bread- 
stuffs is not up to normal for this time of 
the year. Trade generally is very slow, 
and a great many are out of work, which 
is affecting the consumption. Home mill- 
ers in the north of Ireland are still on 
short time but are, however, gradually in- 
creasing their output, and in Dublin and 
the south the consumption is rapidly 
overtaking the overproduction of a short 
time ago, so that some of the mills that 
shut down temporarily are now working 
full time. The large new Dublin mill is 
also getting into its stride. 

Flour Prices—Cables for Manitoba 
short patents are firm at 53s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d more Dublin. 
There are some offers at 6@9d sack under 
this price for June shipment, but im- 
porters claim forward business is impos- 
sible at present. It is difficult to see how 
things could be otherwise, considering 
that English and Scotch mills are selling 
very good blended flour at 53s, deliv- 
ered. Export patents have advanced to 
50s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 50s 6d, Dub- 
lin, June-July shipment. Minneapolis 
flours for shipment are much firmer, but 
for spot lots holders would be glad to 
get 50@5\ls, delivered. 

There have been some offers of soft 
winter Canadians on a basis of 45s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and a similar price Dublin, 
but their value does not compare well 
with Australian flour at the same price. 

The latter, however, is not very easy to 
sell, owing to the fact that home millers 
now use a very large proportion of Aus- 
tralian wheat in their blendings, which 
are taking the place of the American soft 
winters and pure Australian flours milled 
abroad. 





HIGH PRICES RESTRICT IMPORTS 

Lonpon, Ene., May 20.—Karel Hes- 
lenfeld, of the flour importing firm of 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, recently spent a few days in Lon- 
don. He said it was practically impos- 
sible to do any forward business at pres- 
ent, owing to lack of confidence in the 
market on the part of buyers, and the 
high prices asked by American and Ca- 
nadian mills compared with the offers of 
home mills. 
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WEMBLEY EXHIBITION IS 
REOPENED BY THE KING 


Lonvon, Ena., May 12.—The British 
Empire Exhibition has been launched on 
its second year’s venture, having been 
opened on May 9 by the King and Queen 
in the presence of about 60,000 people. 
The opening scene, which took place in 
the spacious stadium, was one of brilliant 
pageantry, and was described as a tri- 
umph of organization. ‘The functions 
preparatory to the opening were as in- 
teresting as the spectacle itself, for the 
evolutions of the military, arrayed in 
their scarlet and gold, were so fascinat- 
ing and perfect in movement that they 
elicited a furore of cheers from the wait- 
ing multitude. An_ interesting little 
group near the royal dais was composed 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
in their scarlet tunics and Stetson hats, 
while opposite them was another group of 
dark-skinned members of the empire 
from Africa and India. 

The King’s speech was broadcast all 
over the country, and those who had not 
the good fortune to be present in the sta- 
dium, listened to the King’s voice in their 
own homes or on the sidewalk outside 
wireless stations, where loud speakers 
were placed in the doorways and passers- 
by lingered to hear the King announce 
the exhibition open. 

The attendance for the first week was 
over 348,000, which is considerably under 
the record of last year, but although some 
people are very pessimistic about its suc- 
cess, given a fine summer the exhibition 
will undoubtedly be a great rendezvous, 
is no effort has been spared to increase 
its attractiveness from a pleasure point 
of view. 


GERMAN BANKS WILL 
REMAIN IN HOLLAND 


\msterpAM, Hoititanp, May 18.—Dur- 
ing the inflation period in Germany a 
large number of German banks sprang 
up in Holland, partly for the purpose of 
avoiding the effects of inflation and facili- 
tating exchange. They were not wel- 
comed by the commercial community of 
Holland, being looked upon as intruders 
and treated accordingly, and many re- 
strictions were placed upon them. The 
idea was generally held, however, that 
when monetary conditions became more 
settled in Germany, the banks would dis- 
appear as quickly as they had come, but 
it is becoming more and more evident 
that they are going to remain. 

Their business has hitherto been large- 
ly in foreign exchange and investment 
operations in Dutch and other securities, 
but it is expected that in future they will 
concentrate upon the granting of inter- 
national credits and the financing of 
business generally, and, when the time 
comes, upon placing German securities. 
The attitude of Dutch business interests, 
it is understood, is also changing toward 
them, greater freedom being given them 
in regard to bourse and general opera- 
tions. 








BAKERY EXHIBITION TO 
BE HELD IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Enc., May 20.—One of the 
annual trade events in London is the 
bakery exhibition, held at the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Hall at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, known as the International Bak- 
ers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibition. 

Of recent years its international as- 
pect has been infinitesimal, at any rate 
with regard to flour displays. Last year 
there were only two firms showing Ameri- 
can, Canadian and Australian flour 
brands. 

The aim of the management this year 
is to try and interest the colonies and 
foreign countries in making exhibits, and 
negotiations have been entered into with 
consuls general and agents general with 
this purpose in view. It is urged that 
exhibits by both wholesale and retail 
firms of other countries would not only 
lend added interest to the exhibition, but 
would be of value educationally and in- 
ternationally to the trades concerned. 
Flour millers, mill and bakery machinery 
firms, and manufacturers of bakers’ and 
confectioners’ supplies are invited to 
make exhibits. Applications for space 
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A View of the Canadian Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley 








should be made to Mr. Rogers, 31 Queen _last tour stopped at Malta and Gibral- 
Victoria Street, London, E. C. 4. tar. His present objective is Minneapo- 
lis, and he is eagerly looking forward to 
a sight of his own country. He expects 
to be abroad about three months. 





W. A. LANSKER TO VISIT MINNEAPOLIS 

Lonpvon, Enc., May 20.—W. A. Lans- 
ker, European representative of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
sailed for Montreal on May 22, having 
been in Europe for 15 months. During 
this period he has visited practically 
every country in Europe, except Russia. 
He was twice in Egypt, and during his 





The United Kingdom is America’s 
most important flour customer in Europe, 
having taken an annual average of 2,648,- 
754 bbls in the period 1920-24, which is 
equivalent to 16 per cent of the United 
States’ total exports. 








Lord Leverhulme’s Romantic Career 


Lord Leverhulme, one of the most remarkable men in modern industrial life, 
died in London on May 7, aged 74. He started life as a grocer, serving behind 
the counter of his father’s shop in Bolton, Lancashire, and often referred with 
amusement to the fact that the first task he was given was the cutting up and 
wrapping of soap. Later on, finding the work in the shop monotonous, he obtained 
his father’s permission to act as a traveler for the business, visiting the surrounding 
villages and securing orders. 

By pure chance, on one such expedition, he visited Wigan, and it struck him 
that it would be a suitable place at which to open another shop. The thought was 
quickly put into action, a grocery store that was not doing very well being secured, 
and under young William Lever’s management soon became prosperous. It was 
here that he thought he “would go into soap,” and from small beginnings he became 
the moving spirit of a world-wide organization, in which the united capital of the 
parent company alone exceeds £56,000,000 and which employs 85,000 workers and 
over 1,000 directors and managers. He was, throughout this great enterprise, as- 
sisted by his brother, and the firm of Lever Bros. has, in course of time, become 
associated with most of the leading soap manufacturers, including the famous firm 
of A. & F. Pears. 

The great success of the business is attributed largely to good and extensive 
advertising, and it is stated that the expenditure in this respect of the parent and 
associated companies, during 1924, largely exceeded that of any previous year. 


HIS CARE FOR HIS WORKMEN 


One of Lord Leverhulme’s greatest characteristics was the care he bestowed 
upon the well-being of his work people, at home and abroad. As an outcome of 
his ethics in this connection, he built the model town of Port Sunlight on the River 
Mersey, which at the present time comprises 1,500 houses, a cottage hospital, a 
maternity home, church, schools, library, two large halls, parks and gardens. These 
are all scattered conveniently for the use of the community on an attractive estate 
of 760 acres. 

He introduced and developed the system of co-partnership whereby every 
employee over 21 years of age, with a year’s service to his credit, was entitled to 
apply for a share of the profits, and receive certificates according to the value of 
his services. According to this scheme an employee obtained dividends like an ordi- 
nary shareholder, less 5 per cent because he had no capital in the business. If he 
invested these dividends in preferred shares at 8 per cent he received this amount as 
well as the difference due on the ordinary dividend. In 15 years the distribution 
in dividends to employees has amounted to £1,723,000. 


HIS POLITICAL CAREER 


Lord Leverhulme was a keen politician and very fond of speech making. In 
1906 he was returned to Parliament as the Liberal member for Wirral, in Cheshire, 
but he was not cut out for political life, and after his defeat at the next election in 
1910 he made no effort to re-enter Parliament. 

He married a Lancashire lass early in life, a modest, tiny woman, like many 
of those portrayed by Arnold Bennett in his novels of the Five Towns. She died 
in 1913. 

In spite of the magnitude of his commercial success, Lord Leverhulme was 
utterly free from all ostentation and self-glorification. Ile lived very modestly, 
and usually wore conspicuously bad clothes. His wealth was generously spent in 
public service, and his title and large fortune are inherited by his son, Hulme Lever, 
a man of kindly and simple disposition, who has been well trained by practical 
experience to take the place of his father as head of the great organization. 

C. F. G. Rarxzs, 


RUSSIAN CROP REPORT 
IS MORE FAVORABLE 


The acreage of winter wheat in Soviet 
Russia, exclusive of Turkestan, Transcau- 
casia and the Far East, is estimated at 
12,921,000 acres, and winter rye at 64,- 
686,000, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. No 
corresponding estimates are available for 
comparison during recent years. The 
acreage of all wheat in the Union of 
Soviet Republics, excluding the far east- 
ern territories, and the Turkestan Re- 
publics, as reported by the International 
Institute for the year 1924 amounted to 
41,726,800 acres. The total rye acreage 
for the same territory was 65,306,000. 

The only estimates available for a sin- 
gle region are those for the Ukraine, the 
wheat area of which for 1925 is reported 
to be 6,314,000 acres, compared with an 
estimate of 5,241,000 for 1924. The rye 
area is placed at 12,494,000 acres, com- 
pared with an estimate of 13,789,000 last 
year. 

Reports of crop conditions are con- 
flicting, but recently it appears that there 
has been some improvement, and that in- 
jury sustained from drouth and frost is 
not so serious as at first thought. A re- 
cent report states that weather condi- 
tions have been unusually favorable, and 
that for the whole of Soviet Russia, crop 
conditions, with few exceptions, are 
about average. 





BRITISH BAKERS HOLD CONFERENCE 
Lonpon, Enc., May 20.—British bak- 
ers are holding their thirty-eighth an- 
nual conference at Margate, a seaside re- 
sort not far from London. The program 
includes an _ excursion to Boulogne, 
France, a golf tournament, a garden 
party and sports, a day’s motor tour 
through the countryside of Kent, and two 
business meetings. It is expected that 
the conference will be largely attended. 


WHEN IS FREIGHT “DELIVERED”? 

That a freight consignee accepts a car 
after notice of its arrival, breaks the 
seals, and commences unloading, does not 
terminate the railway company’s strict 
liability, under the uniform bill of lad- 
ing, as common carrier, and substitute the 
less strict responsibility of warehouse- 
man, as far as goods not removed from the 
car within 48 hours after notice.of ar- 
rival are concerned, was decided by the 
highest court of the land in the case of 
Michigan Central Railroad Co. vs. Mark 
Owen & Co. (41 Sup. Ct. 554). 





Great Britain’s annual expenditure for 
bread is $400,000,000, according to fig- 
ures published in the report of the royal 
commission on food prices, lately issued. 
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MISLEADING CANADIAN STATISTICS 

A great deal of misleading informa- 
tion about the Canadian milling industry 
is finding its way into print in both the 
United States and Canada. The gen- 
erally accepted statistical statement as 
to the number of mills in operation and 
their capacity is quite incorrect, and 
gives buyers of flour at home and abroad 
a false idea of this business. Unfortu- 
nately, the dominion statistical service is 
responsible for this statement, and mem- 
bers of the press who accept it are not 
to blame for the consequences. 

While the government statement shows 
something over 1,300 merchant and grist 
mills in this country, the actual number 
in the flour trade is not half that. Where 
a few years ago Ontario, which has more 
mills than any other province, could show 
something over 500 going concerns as 
making and selling flour, the number to- 
day is not over 150, and the total for all 
Canada would not exceed 300. Even the 
handbook published by The Northwest- 
ern Miller, which is the best available au- 
thority on Canadian flour mills, requires 
qualification to the extent that many of 
the mills shown have little more than a 
mere physical existence as flour mills. 
These seldom or never make any flour, 
and a number are not engaged in trad- 
ing of any kind, but are idle and de- 
serted, 

This fact is nothing that any one, ex- 
cepting the owners of the idle plants, 
need worry about. Most of the mills 
that are shut down have outlived their 
usefulness, and their trade has passed to 
larger concerns with modern equipment 
and facilities. In this fashion the mill- 
ing industry of Canada is undergoing a 
beneficent reorganization that makes for 
cheaper and better service to the public 
and facilitates the expansion of the ex- 
port trade, with consequent benefits to 
the dairying and feeding interests of the 
country. 


TORONTO 

Demand for spring wheat flour last 
week held its improvement of the pre- 
vious week, and may be said to be nor- 
mal for June. The mills of Ontario are 
not busy, but most of them are running 
on part time and some are doing better 
than that. Of course, this is partly due 
to the fact that a number of plants which 
were active a year ago are no longer in 
the running. Fewer mills are in opera- 
tion today than at any previous time in 
a generation. Prices for springs showed 
no change last week over the previous 


week. Quotations, June 6, with com- 
parisons: 

June6 May 30 
ee .. $10.40 $10.40 
ESTES eer a. | 10.15 
+6). ¢ 4.006.005 % 044 0-0-4 9.90 9.90 
0 Ser ee ere 9.70 9.70 
a fee re eee 8.80 8.80 
Low grade (minimum) .... 6.15 6.15 
PO BF 6c i 6 etenwevesccs 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98-Ib jutes, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10¢c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winter.—This flour is offering 
more freely, but is in poor demand. It 
is comparatively cheap, but buyers are 
mostly overstocked. Quotations, June 6: 
90 per cent patents, in secondhand jute 
bags, $6.50@6.60 bbl, car lots, Montreal 
basis; Toronto, $6.40. 

Export Trade—Export business in 


springs was quite good at times last 
week, but buying ceased with higher quo- 
tations on June 5. United Kingdom and 
continental buyers took fair amounts at 
the lower prices that prevailed until 
June 4. A series of declines that began 
on May 30 reached a total on June 4 of 


90c bbl, seaboard basis. On June 5 there 
was an advance of 10c, which marked a 
turning point in the buying movement. 
The decline in the c.i.f. price for the 
week amounted to 2s 6d per 280 Ibs. 
Quotations, June 6: standard brands of 
export patents 50s per sack of 280 Ibs, 
in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, June, July and Au- 
gust seaboard, seven-day terms. 

Some winter wheat flour was sold for 
export at 42s 6d early last week, but by 
June 5 the price had risen to 43s 6d@ 
44s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, in cotton, 
and 42s 6d in jute. At these prices 
sales fell off. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is offering more 
freely, as farmers seem anxious to clear 
out their stocks before the new crop 
comes to market. As demand for flour 
was poor, mills were not keen to buy 
wheat, and prices declined. About 5¢ bu 
represented the reduction last week. 
Quotations, June 6: good quality red or 
white $1.40@1.50 bu, in wagonloads at 
mill doors, and $1.45 for car lots, on 
track, at country shipping points. 

Western wheat declined 5%4¢ bu last 
week. Quotations, June 6: No. 1 north- 
ern, on track, Bay ports, $1.93, bu; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Feeding grains are in good demand, 
and dealers report this market active. 
Oats last week were about 2c bu higher, 
and barley 3c. Other grains were un- 
changed. Quotations, June 6: No. 1 
western feed oats 60c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 3 Ontario oats 48@53c, coun- 
try points; barley, 75@80c; rye, 87@92c; 
standard screenings $22@24 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Bookings of flour space show some im- 
provement. Rates last week were un- 
changed from the -previous week. Quo- 
tations, June 6: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, 18c; Glasgow. Belfast, Dub- 
lin, Avonmouth, 20c; Hull, Leith, New- 
castle, 21c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; 
Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, 19c,—for shipment up to 
end of August. 


NEW MILLING-IN-TRANSIT RATES 


As a result of action on the part of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion, through its traffic committee, of 
which E. D. Stuart, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is chairman, and C. La 
Ferle, of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., vice chairman, the railways of Can- 
ada have put into effect a milling-in- 
transit rate on flour ground from On- 
tario wheat and shipped to New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore for export. 
Through the same agency the Montreal 
mills have been given a milling-in-transit 
rate on ex-water grain milled at Mont- 
real. This applies to all-water wheat 
from Fort William or Port Arthur. The 
result of this latter concession is a re- 
duction in rates ranging from 4c to 3%c 
per 100 lbs, to over 300 points in the 
maritime provinces and Quebec. 


NOTES 


A. C. McLeod, flour miller, Stratford, 
Ont., spent a part of last week in To- 
ronto. 

R. J. Pinchin, office manager Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in 
Toronto on June 5. 


Exceedingly low rates are being quoted 
for wheat to Europe. Cargoes are re- 
ported to have been accepted by liners 
from Montreal to Antwerp, a distance 
of about 3,000 miles, at as low a rate as 





6c per ewt, which is equivalent to about 
5s ($1.25) ton. 

C. E. Price, sales manager in the cen- 
tral states for the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, visited Toronto last week. 
Mr. Price makes his headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. 


In May, Canadian spring wheat flour 
prices advanced 95c bbl, seaboard basis, 
for export. In the same period sterling 
quotations rose from 48s 3d to 52s 6d 
per 280 Ibs. 


David Plewes, of the Toronto office of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, Winnipeg, is seriously ill. 
Mr. Plewes is widely known in the flour 
and grain trade of Canada, as for a 
number of years he carried on a flour 
exporting business founded by his father. 


Grain carried through the Welland 
Canal during May totaled 18,476,664 bus, 
according to statistics available at the 
Port Colborne office of the department 
of railways and canals. This makes a 
total of 24,105,709 bus since the opening 
of navigation. The amount in May, 1924, 
was 19,732,346 bus. 


WINNIPEG 


Reports from some quarters indicate 
that there is a slight improvement in 
the domestic demand for flour in western 
Canada. Generally speaking, however, 
business continues very light, and there 
is no export trade. Most millers do not 
look for any material improvement until 
the end of the summer. There was no 
change in prices last week. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, June 6, at $10.35 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.75, and first 
clears at $8.15, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

The wheat market was fairly active 
last week, with the higher prices well 
maintained, closing, for the July futures, 
about 3c higher than at the close of the 
previous week. It continues to be purely 
a crop market, with news from the Unit- 
ed States the governing factor. Crop 
conditions in western Canada _ could 
searcely be better, but adverse reports 
from over the border have been closely 
followed in the local market. In the cash 
department, trade has been somewhat 
dull, with little being done with the ex- 
ception of some demand from local mill- 
ers for Nos. 2 and 3 northern. Very 
slight interest has been shown in cash 
grain for future delivery. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash Jul Oct. 

PS eee $1.78 % $1.74% $1.47% 

Ferrer 1.75 1.73 1.46% 
I 90s 6444.08 Holiday 

ME Mts os Uwe ce 1.82% 1.78% 1.49% 

Be BO oi eaves 1.84% 1.82% 1.50% 

. SS eer 1.84% 1.83% 1.53% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending June 4 averaged 
102 cars per day, compared with 179 
for the preceding seven days, and 566 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

The coarse grains market has been 
rather dull, with the exception of a good 
export demand for oats. Barley and 
rye offerings have proved ample to take 
care of all call. Quotations, June 6: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 6534¢ bu; bar- 
ley, 89%%c; rye, $1.19. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is visit- 
ing Montreal. 


Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 





tive, is in Winnipeg, after some mont!)).’ 
sojourn in Vancouver, B. C. 

Harry Cornish, superintendent f 
mills, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Keewatin, Ont., is in western Can- 
ada, visiting the company’s plants. 

Farmer members of the dominion 
House of Commons have testified in r-- 
cent speeches to the value of western r-- 
cleaned screenings for feeding purpose.. 
One Ontario speaker considered thei 
much better value than corn. 

During April, Canada’s exports o/ 
wheat, and wheat in the form of whea 
flour, amounted to 8,148,273 bus, com 
pared with 10,088,908 during the corre 
sponding period in 1924. Great Britaii 
was the largest importer, the amount be 
ing 4,524,315 bus, which is a slight in 
crease over her imports in the sam 
month last year. 


An Edmonton, Alta., dispatch states 
that as a return compliment for the visit 
last winter of A. J. McPhail, of the West 
ern Canadian Wheat Pool, to the co- 
operative marketing conference at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Federation of Ameri 
can Co-operating Marketing Associations 
is sending its general secretary, W. H. 
Peteet, to Alberta this month, for a 
series of meetings in connection with 
dairy and live stock pools. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Local flour sales showed no improve- 
ment last week, although the price im- 
proved 20c. Fancy patents were quoted 
June 4 at $10.85 bbl, basis jute 98's, 
f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Last summer, 
mills thought business was very quiet, 
but a new record for light sales has been 
established this year. The only business 
obtainable at present is furnishing sup- 
plies for the Yukon, where a gold rush 
is in progress and any mills so fortunate 
as to have a supply of millfeeds are able 
to work off from 50 to 100 bbls of flour 
in each mixed car. There is no possibility 
of export business to Europe; freight 
rates are strong and the high price of 
wheat, together with the premiums over 
Fort William values demanded for wheat 
for western shipment, make business 
quite impossible. 

The Orient shows some interest, but its 
ideas of value have not increased since 
Winnipeg May wheat broke to $1.38, and 
bids received during the past few days 
are at least $2 bbl below cost. Advices 
just received from Shanghai state that 
one of the best crops in history is being 
harvested, and the chances of sales to 
that market for some months to come are 
very remote. 

Wheat values in Vancouver showed 
very little change last week, and it is 
rather strange the way odd lots keep 
turning up, considering earlier reports 
that supplies were entirely exhausted 
early in May. No. 1 northern was quoted 
June 4 at 3@4c over Winnnipeg July, 
No. 2 northern 1@2c under, No. 3 north- 
ern 4@6c under, and No. 4 wheat at 16@ 
17¢ under July. Odd parcels were worked 
early last week to both the United King- 
dom and the Continent, but toward the 
close Winnipeg wheat advanced and 
European cables were lower, hence no 
business. Reports state that supplies on 
the Atlantic are rapidly decreasing; that 
afloat wheat is well taken care of, but 
that European crop prospects generally 
are so good that buyers are satisfied to 
buy from hand to mouth and await de- 
velopments. In face of these conditions 
it is rather difficult for Vancouver ex- 
porters to sell wheat for delivery two 
months in advance. 

Ocean freights remained firm. June 
liner space to the United Kingdom is 
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held at 32s 6d@35s ton. July space is 
slightly easier and is offering at 27s 6d@ 


305 
4 H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 


Comparative quiet reigned in the Mont- 
real flour market last week, accentuated 
by the King’s birthday, on June 3, a 
number of firms closing their offices on 
that day. 

Only a limited business was done in 
spring wheat flours, and prices closed on 
June 6 without change, first patents at 
$10.40 bbl, seconds at $9.90, and bakers 
at $9.70, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

No one displayed any desire to buy 
winter wheat flour except in relatively 
small quantities where it was needed for 
immediate use. Prices closed on June 6 
une ‘hanged at $7.30@7.50 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, for car lots, and $7.70@ 
7.80 for broken lots. 


NOTES 

T. Williamson, president St. Lawrence 

Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on his summer 
fishing trip. 


J. A. MeDonald, of McDonald & 
Robb, millers, Valleyfield, Que., was on 
‘change here last week. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods 


Milling Co., Ltd., has returned from a 
trip to the West. 


J}. C. Gauvreau, sales manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
has moved into his summer house at 
(hateauguay, Que. 


Captain Johnson, commanding the 
‘eamship Ben Maple, of the Maple Leaf 
Villing Co., Ltd., was in port last week 
with his vessel, and left for Port Col- 
borne. 


Another record in Mentreal grain ship- 
nents is promised. Already the traffic 
exceeds that of last year by about 40 per 
cent. Deliveries to date are 32,353,407 
bus, and receipts 30,230,367. Correspond- 

ng figures for this time last year were 
22,649, 366 and 24,851,123, a 

A. E. Perks. 





NORFOLK 


No unusual activity marked the local 
flour market last week, as its strength- 
ening has been something of a surprise 
to the trade. Buyers are not inclined to 
purchase heavily, as they still think that, 
with the arrival of new wheat flour, they 
will see considerably lower prices. Bak- 
ers do not appear inclined to buy beyond 
60-day needs. Southwestern flour is still 
being offered at extremely low prices, 
but its quality has not been generally 
regarded as high. 


Quotations, June 6: northwestern 
spring patents $9.65@10.25, some adver- 
tised brands $10.60@10.70; Kansas fam- 
ily patents $9.85@10, good bakers grades 
$9.65@9.75; central states patents $9.35 
@9.50, standard patents $9@9.25. 


NOTES 


Walter C. Scott, head of W. C. Scott 
& Co., flour and feed brokers, is spend- 
ing a brief vacation in Michigan. 


W. R. Meech, head of W. R. Meech & 
Co., flour brokers, and president Nor- 
folk-Tidewater Association of Credit 
Men, is in Washington, attending the 
credit men’s national convention. 

JosepH A. Leste. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
o—Week ending—, 


May 30 May 23 May 30, 1925 
Besee geese 275,000 


Imports into bonded mills for 


Shamed into flour for export, 
hels 


July 1, 1924, to 


7——Week ending—, July 1, 1924, to 
May 30 May 23 May 30, 1925 
2,000 407,000 5,811,000 











BREAKING THE PRICE 

One is led to wonder sometimes what 
takes place in the minds of brokers when 
the outward and visible sign is that they 
are endeavoring to break down the price 
of the mills, apparently in collusion with 
the buyer, rather than making an hon- 
est effort to get it. Brokers are paid by 
the mill, and not by the buyers, and 
should at least give their principals equal 
service to that rendered their customers. 

An instance illustrative of this point 
has just come to hand. The sale had al- 
ready been made and confirmed direct to 
the buyer, when the broker suddenly put 
in an appearance offering 20c less, claim- 
ing that this was positively the best that 
could be done and that flours of equal 
grades and quality were selling at that 
price. This is not co-operation, but seems 
like jeopardizing a sale already made, 
and yet brokers expect to be paid for this 
kind of service. 

Such experience develops indifference, 
if not a positive dislike, among mills for 
doing business through brokers. There 
is a feeling that the brokers take a pure- 
ly selfish point of view, and seek to culti- 
vate the good will of buyers instead of 
their principals. Expressions of this sort 
are constantly being made by millers, 
and the position and standing of brokers 
among them are being endangered. 

This is no time for either millers or 
brokers to be faint-hearted. There isn’t 
any too much soft wheat left in the coun- 
try, nor is there any assured surplus on 
the new crop, not yet harvested. Millers 
who have the wheat are the only ones 
who can sell flour. If they only knew it, 
they are in a strong position, and the bro- 
ker and buyer should also realize it. 
There is no buying except under com- 
pulsion and because of urgent need. It 
is no time to think of cutting prices. 


TOLEDO 


Business is naturally rather quiet as 
the crop year draws to a close, but one 
mill is being operated full time. Flour 
sales are confined to established trade, 
and are in relatively small lots for near- 
by shipment and evidently intended for 
the replenishment of stocks which have 
been permitted to run low. A waiting 
attitude characterizes the trade. While 
every one breathes easier, now that the 
May wheat future, and rampant specula- 
tion in it, is out of the way, another ele- 
ment of uncertainty has been introduced 
by the shrinkage in the new crop and the 
unfavorable weather which now prevails. 

New Crop Flour.—tf the bullish situa- 
tion regarding the new crop continues to 
increase, as it has shown signs of doing, 
then the difference in price between old 
and new crop flour may narrow to the 
point where buyers will not see so much 
advantage in holding out for lower levels, 
and may prefer old crop flour, the qual- 
ity of which is already known. There is 
some interest and inquiry about new crop 
flour and prices, and a few sales have 
been made for export for August ship- 
ment. New crop wheat has been offered 
out of Chicago, and this may serve as a 
basis on which to figure sales. 

Export Trade.—Offers for export for 
prompt shipment are too low, and figure 
out a little below what the mills should 
have for new crop flour, August ship- 
ment. The fact that these offers are 
nearly in line for new crop flour sug- 
gests the ho - that some export business 
may be worked later, even if the country 
goes to a domestic basis in its price of 
wheat. 

Wheat and Flour Prices.—It is inter- 
esting to compare prices with a year ago. 
On June 8, 1924, Toledo millers were 
bidding $1.064% bu for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points; soft-winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted at $5.20@ 
5.65 bbl, local springs $6.55@6.70, and 


local hard winters $5.95, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
$23.25@24.50 ton, mixed feed $24.50@ 
25.25, and middlings $24.50@26.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

On June 5, 1925, the Toledo grain trade 
was bidding $1.87 bu for No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points; soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
at $8.70@9.20 bbl, local springs $9.05@ 
9.10, and local hard winters $8.85, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 
bbis activity 
May : 31-June 6 ............ 31,350 65 
Previous week ..... 29,600 61% 
Yeu u go er ,800 65 
Two ye rs ee err 27,900 58 
TUCO FORFS GOO 2c csveces 19,500 40% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

May 31-June 6. 21 124,950 69,930 56 
Previous week. 20 127,710 63,354 50 
Year ago ..... 17 132,600 71,368 54 
Two years ago. 19 110,160 50,767 46 
Three years ago 26 157,560 62,192 39 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

of June 6, with comparisons: 
-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 43,400 178,195 41,070 43,670 
Corn, bus.... 61,250 652,500 14,360 31,787 
Oats, bus.... 36,350 43,050 383,550 8,300 


NO LICENSE REQUIRED 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, recently had an 
inquiry as to whether a license fee or 
registration was required in Ohio on self- 
rising flour. Inquiry at the division of 
an od and dairy brought the following 
reply: 

“No license or registration is required 
to make self-rising flour. Section 5785, 
G. C., clause 5, applies to the extent that 
the label or package shall carry a declara- 
tion of the names of the different ingre- 
dients composing the product.” 


STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


The range of bids on soft wheat flour 
recently purchased for Ohio 8tate institu- 
tions was from $8.08 to $9.22, according 
to the point delivered. The lowest bid- 
der was the Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, 
for four cars at $8.13, and one at $8.08. 
A total of 1,500 bbls was purchased, 300 
for each institution. 

NOTES 

G. D. Adams, vice president Chase 
Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, recently visit- 
ed Toledo, where his company is about 
to erect a factory. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, Toledo (Ohio) Grain 
& Milling Co., is in California, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hurlbut, attending the 
convention of the Shriners. 

Francis B. Miller, Columbus, Ohio, who 
has represented the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, in Indiana, is now repre- 
senting the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in Ohio territory. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
held at Toledo, June 23-24. A large at- 
tendance is anticipated, as millers as well 
as grain men are invited to be present. 


A. C. Smith, formerly a flour broker at 
Columbus, Ohio, has retired temporarily 
from business, acting on the aiden of 
his doctor, and is now on a three months’ 
vacation on his father’s farm near Troy, 
Ohio. 

Franklin Edwards, formerly of the 
Northwest, who has been sales manager 
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for the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., for two years, has resigned, 
effective July 1, to engage in the real 
estate business at Detroit. 

J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., re- 
cently motored to Minneapolis and visit- 
ed the mill at Faribault. He was accom- 
panied by C. H. Scott, superintendent of 
the Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, and 
Mrs. Scott. 


H. M. Lamar, Atlanta, Ga., has taken 
the account of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, for Georgia and 
a number of other points in the South. 
He will work this account in connection 
with that of the Columbia (Tenn.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., with which he has been 
connected for 16 years. 


EVANSVILLE 

An anachronism occurred in the flour 
market here late last week when there 
was suddenly unusual strength, with or- 
ders being received in droves. This in 
the face of sizzling heat, and a desire to 
sit within the radius of an electric fan, 
gave millers something of a jolt. The 
days of slow business are apparently on 
the wane, as it is apparent that reports 
of damage to crops have not been exag- 
gerated, and that all grains are going 
to show a shortage at harvest time. Quo- 
tations on June 5, based Evansville, in 
98-lb cottons, carload lots: best patent 
$9.70@10, first patent $9.30@10, straights 
$8.30@8.75; Kansas, $9.30@9.70; spring, 
$9.50. Clears, in jutes, first $6.50@8, 
second $6.30@7. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., is 
touring the mills’ agencies in the South, 
and will go as far as Miami, Fla. 

Evansville millers are interested in the 
report from Washington that the Ship- 
ping Board is considering the matter of 
relieving its agents in large centers 
and turning the solicitation over to gen- 
eral agents. It is hoped that this change 
will not interfere with the fine relations 
that have existed in the past with gov- 
ernment agents. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

With the advent of June the usual 
summer inactivity in the flour market 
made its appearance. While a fair vol- 
ume of business was handled last week, 
the bulk of the buying continued to be 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Prices of springs and hard winters 
advanced slightly and, on the whole, the 
market is in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion for this time of the year. Shipping 
directions are still coming in well. The 
larger bakers who have been buying 
rather liberally when an opportunity af- 
forded for a satisfactory transaction, are 
in good shape as far as flour stocks are 
concerned. The smaller ones still buy 
only for their immediate requirements. 

First clears were scarce, and prices 
held firm. Southwestern patents and 
standards were on a parity with springs, 
with the result that buyers favored the 
latter. Semolina was quoted at 5%c lb, 
Pittsburgh, and was in fair demand. Lo- 
cal macaroni manufacturers are operat- 
ing on a very satisfactory schedule, with 
their products in good demand. 

Flour quotations, June 6: spring short 
ey nt $9.30@9.80, standard patent $8.80 
@9.30; hard winter short patent $9.15 
@9.65, standard patent $8.90@9.15, 
clears $8.35@8.85,—cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $8@8.50, bulk; pure 
white rye $7@7.25, pure medium rye 
$5.75@6.50, pure dark rye $5.25@5.50, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
were recently instituted against the Os- 
wego Baking Co., of Braddock, Pa. 

D. H. Crock, district manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., returned last week 
from a visit to the general offices of the 
company at Minneapolis. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Crock. 

Kennedy D. Cole, aged 76, for the past 
32 years engaged as a miller by J. H. 
Lavery Sons Co., Franklin, Pa., died at 
Meadville, Pa., Ma One daughter, 
who resides in Oklahouns, survives. 

The — monthly meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
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tion, scheduled for June 13, has been 
postponed, due to the fact that members 
will leave that afternoon to attend the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association at Bedford Springs. 
C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

Conditions in the flour trade of the 
Southeast showed improvement last 
week, With the market firm in sympa- 
thy with wheat, buyers purchased more 
freely, although sales continued chiefly 
in moderate quantities for prompt and 
early shipment. The increased activity 
is probably due in a large measure to 
the fact that supplies have become low. 
Operations are on a basis slightly better 
than 50 per cent of capacity, which is 
very satisfactory for this period. There 
is still a spirit of conservatism in the 
trade, and no operations are yet start- 
ing on new crop flour. 

Flour prices have remained strong, in 
sympathy with the cost of wheat, which 
advanced last week. Quotations, June 
5: short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.40 
@10.75; standard patent, $9.40@9.75; 
straight patent, $8.75@9.15; first clears, 
$7.75 @8.25. 

Business is reporte ed quiet with rehan- 
dlers, a few scattering sales being made. 
Stocks of consumers are moderate. 
Prices, June 5: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered, Nashville, $9.50 
@10; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$9@9.50. 

There was a light movement of wheat 
last week. Supplies are getting low as 
the crop year draws to a close. The 
price of soft red wheat has continued 
high, No. 2 red, with bill, being quoted 
at $2.05@2.10, Nashville, last week. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bog tivity 

May 24-30 ...... 138,420 75,244 54.3 
Previous week .. 160,020 84. 480 62.7 
FOR BHO .eccces 180,720 88,987 49.2 
Two years ago... 174,480 68,838 39.5 
Three years ago.. 182,430 77,724 42.6 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 6 May 30 
Pieer, BES .crsecevcecs 37,000 37,600 
WOES, DUB oc cseseens ~. 70,000 72,000 
CO, TD cic escsicswares 170,000 178,000 
ee OE acne eainne eas 285,000 265,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 112 cars. 

H. B. Bell, representing the Hays City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, with headquarters 
in Chicago, was a recent visitor to south- 
eastern points. 

The Mississippi Valley Grain Co., 
Binghamton, Tenn., with capital stock of 
$50,000, has been incorporated by J. M. 
Trenholm, C. B. Frazier, George J. Cole- 
man, W. L. Owen and Walter Chandler. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, who was on a 
motor trip in territory near Nashville 
last week, reported the growing wheat 
crop looking fine. He says the reports 
indicate a crop fully as large as that of 
last year. 

Joun Letprr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Except for an occasional spurt, the 
flour milling business in Indianapolis has 
varied little in the past few weeks, the 
same being true of last week. 

As far as European business is con- 
cerned Indianapolis millers are prac- 
tically out of the market, but some ex- 
porting is being done to the West In- 
dies, Virgin Islands and Central America. 

Quotations, June 6: soft winter wheat 
patents, $8.75@10.25; spring wheat pat- 
ents, $8.25@9.25. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 3i-June 6 .........¢. 5,924 30 
WUOTIOS WOON occ cciccccce 4,697 23 
GOOD 5.6 5 6.055506 2830088 8,501 43 
ke) Sree 12,063 60 


Grains have moved along with the Chi- 
cago market, closing last week with wheat 
firm and oats strong. Bids for car lots 
of grain at the call of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, f.o.b., 41%c to New 
York on June 6: wheat, No. 2 red $1.88 
@1.92, No. 2 hard $1.65@1.69. 

















Inspections for the week ended June 
6: wheat, 30,000 bus in, none out; corn, 
412,000 in, 212,000 out; oats, 206,000 in, 


18,000 out. 
Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 159,820 bus June 6, 1925, as 


against 239,000 June 7, 1924; corn 673,- 
100, against 206,400; oats 114,800, against 
27,900. 

NOTES 

Mrs. David Copeland, aged 75, mother 
of J. J. Copeland, Paoli (Ind.) Milling 
Co., died recently. 

Walter R. Spenser, Indianapolis real 
estate dealer, has been appointed receiv- 
er for the Southern Seed & Supply Co., 
Indianapolis. A petition for a receiver 
was filed some time ago by the Adams 
Bag Co. 

Curis O. Arion. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Flour buyers in this section have no 
confidence in the recent advances. Buy- 
ing continues from hand to mouth, with 
predictions everywhere that “it'll come 
down.” Many buyers see in the recent 
advance the hand of the professional 
speculator. Practically all mills have 
followed the advance in wheat by mark- 
ing up flour, but a few have seemingly 
held back, which has caused buyers and 
brokers to feel that the mills themselves 
have no faith in the recent advances. It 
is authoritatively reported that certain 
mills have authorized their salesmen and 
brokers to offer flour at a reduced price 
for future shipment. A prominent local 
baker says he was offered some at 75c 
under spot prices, but he did not buy any 
for future delivery. 

Some flour was sold in this market 
four or five weeks ago on a basis of 
price at date of shipment. In other 
words, large bakers contracted for flour 
to be shipped at the rate of a car per 
week, but were afraid to enter the price, 
feeling that the market would gradually 
work lower. A few buyers canceled 
high-priced bookings and paid out some 
good cash for such cancellations, only 
to find that when they again entered the 
market they had to pay even a higher 
price for the flour than that at which it 
was canceled. Such freak happenings 
have convinced many buyers that, after 
all, it is just as well to buy flour only 
when actually needed. 

All quotations were 35@50c bbl higher 
last week, with spring patents, on June 
6, basis cotton 98's, delivered at Pitts- 
burgh rate points in West Virginia, 
$9.75@10.25; hard winter wheat patents 
were quoted approximately the same as 
spring. 

Mainly through -curiosity, buyers are 
inquiring for new prices. So far no one 
can be found who has booked any new 
flour, even at reduced prices offered by 
some of the mills. 

Local mills that grind hard wheat re- 
port business better than usual. It is be- 
lieved that many small buyers are taking 
local shipments from West Virginia 
mills, due to the fact that they are afraid 
to commit themselves for straight car 
lots from the West at prevailing prices. 

NOTES 

The Golden Rod Products Co., a new 
bakery concern at Bluefield, will soon be 
operating at full capacity. 

If a movement now afoot here is suc- 
cessful, Charleston will have a local flour 
club, the first of its kind in the state. 


The failure of Western Feed Manu- 
facturers, Inc., Chicago, was of consid- 
erable local interest here, due to the fact 
that several West Virginians were stock- 
holders. 

J. A. Shaver, mayor of Dunbar and 
New York Central freight agent there, 
as well as the only flour and feed dealer 
in the town, was defeated for re-election 
by 40 votes. 

The Harshbarger Milling Co., Milton, 
has opened a branch jobbing house at 
West Hamlin. The company mills con- 
siderable soft wheat at its Milton plant, 
and does a large business in the jobbing 
of hard wheat flour. 


M. H. Byers, South Charleston, has 
sold his flour, feed and general store to 
Hall & Green, of that place, and will be 
employed after July 1 by the Brown 
Milling & Produce Co., Charleston. It 
is reported that the new owners will con- 
tinue handling flour and feed in car lots. 

Ray A. Frame. 
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NEW YORK 

In spite of the upset condition which 
existed in the wheat market last week, 
there was a slightly better tone to flour. 

Flour Demand.—Usually when wheat 
jumps 5c, the trade’s confidence is de- 
stroyed, and the fact that in the face of 
such a change any inquiry persists would 
seem to indicate that buyers’ stocks are 
lower than they admit, and that there is 
a growing need for flour. This does not 
mean that brokers are besieged for large 
lots, but simply that where a few weeks 
ago a mill man could scarcely talk to a 
buyer, now the latter will at least listen, 
and occasionally make a bid. It is all 
too true that frequently these bids are 
about 50c below the mills’ ideas, but even 
at that they carry the suggestion of pos- 
sible business which sometimes develops 
into an actual sale. In making their 
offers, buyers are prone to consider the 
lower end of a range as indicative of the 
better grades, and when they hear of a 
single low price made for a sale of an 
inferior grade, that fixes their ideas of 
what is right to pay for all grades. 
While occasionally a mill runs wild on a 
quotation, as a general rule, when a price 
is exceptionally low, there is an Ethi- 
opian in the fuel supply somewhere. 

Patent Flour.—At the moment the lo- 
cal market boasts no outstanding feature. 
Prices for spring standard patents have 
remained within about a 25c range, while 
for hard winters of a similar class a 
difference of 75c has been noticed. 

Low Grade Flours.—Clears remain ex- 
tremely firm and scarce. With the lack 
of sales of family patents all over the 
country has come the absence of clears, 
and there is no indication that this situa- 
tion will change. In this market, for ex- 
ample, spring wheat clears have not only 
been quoted, but sold last week, before 
the final rise in wheat, at $8.25@8.60, 
with some quotations even higher. 

Export Trade.—Export trade has been 
light, although inquiry has been a little 
more active. Clearances have been chief- 
ly for Germany, Holland and England. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 5: 
spring fancy patents $9.10@9.60, stand- 
ard patents $8.85@9.10, clears $8.45@ 
8.80; hard winter short patents $9@9.50, 
straights $8.50@9; soft winter straights, 
$8.50@9.10; rye, $6.60@7.25,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 148,680 bbls; exports, 105,681. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market last week showed 
strength, and prices on June 4 were 4@5c 
higher, in spite of disappointing foreign 
cables. Argentine shipments were larger, 
and crop reports from Europe were 
good. Export sales were of fair size. 
Crop news from the West and Southwest 
was not encouraging, and the government 
weekly weather report was bullish re- 
garding winter wheat. Quotations, June 
5: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.0414; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.884%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.8814; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
in bond, f.o.b., export, $1.955%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.764%4. Re- 
ceipts, 1,159,700 bus; exports, 1,046,882. 


OATS 


Reported damage from unfavorable 
weather influenced oats to a higher close. 
Quotations, June 5: No. 2 white, 60c; 
No. 3 white, 58c. Receipts, 529,000 bus; 
exports, 711,682. 


FLOUR CLUB HOLDS SUCCESSFUL OUTING 


The New York Flour Club’s annual 
outing on June 2 was a unique and in- 
teresting affair because, instead of 
watching a baseball contest between 
scratch teams made up of its members, 
those attending were furnished the op- 
portunity of seeing a real game between 
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the New York Giants and the Brooklyn 
Robins. 

If the entertainment committee had 
anything to do with producing the thril!s 
provided throughout the game, its mem- 
bers are to be congratulated for their 
wizardry, for no blood and thunder 
movie ever presented half the thrills that 
were furnished in this game. Twice the 
Giants practically had the game won and 
lost it, and spectacular plays by mem- 
bers of both teams were the rule and not 
the exception. After going through 12 
innings with a score of 5-5, the pitcher 
for the Giants was evidently instructe: 
to walk his first man at bat, then devel 
oped the habit at a critical point anc 
also walked the next three, forcing in « 
run and losing the game. 

From the ball park the party wa: 
driven to Sheepshead Bay, where an ex 
cellent shore dinner was served and 
much enjoyed by even those who had bet 
on the losing team. 

The comment was general that this was 
one of the most satisfactory outings ever 
held by the club. 


NOTES 


George Milnor, secretary Sparks Mill 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., spent several days in 
New York last week. 


R. N. Peek, Little Rock, Ark., sailed 
June 5 on the Berengaria for a six weeks’ 
trip abroad, during which he planned to 
visit continental centers and Egypt. 


R. Kiesling, of the American Maid 
Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, spent sev- 
eral days last week with Samuel 
Knighton & Son, who have the account 
here. 


On June 5 the board of directors of 
the Continental Baking Corporation de- 
clared a dividend of $2 per share on out- 
standing preferred stock and $2 on out- 
standing class A common stock, both 
payable July 1. 


Sailing on the Homeric, June 5, were 
R. F. Bausman, export manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., New York, with 
Mrs. Bausman, and Edward Paul, a 
partner of Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., 
grain and flour merchants of Liverpool 
and London. 


J. C. L. van der Lande, Lid van de 
Erste Kamer der Staten Generaal (mem- 
ber of the first chamber of the states 
general) and an officer of Noury & van 
der Lande, Ubbergen, Holland, arrived 
in New York last week, and was met by 
his son, G. J. L. van der Lande, of the 
Buffalo office of the concern. 


Charles Roos, who has been associated 
with the milling business for many years, 
with Mrs. Roos, on June 9 sailed on 
the Columbus for Europe. Their plans 
are not definite, except that they will 
visit Germany, to which Mrs. Roos has 
been looking forward for some time. 
Previous to their departure they visited 
H. M. Bogert at _Hackensack. 


In addition to the three delegates, 
three alternates and eight other members 
of the New York club left on June 4 
for Baltimore to attend the National 
Federated Flour Club’s convention. The 
alternates were J. A. Lenhardt, H. G. 
Spear and W. L. Sweet, and the other 
members were J. E. Seaver, B. H. Wun- 
der, B. Christoffers, S. D. Riddle, W. 
Quackenbush, Mr. Wagner and Mr. Mc- 
Gimpsey. W. P. Tanner met the delega- 
tion at Baltimore, returning from a west- 
ern trip. 


There being no opposition, at the an- 
nual election of the New York Produce 
Exchange, held June 1, the following 
ticket was elected: J. Barstow Smull, 
president; B. H. Wunder, vice president; 
Walter B. Pollock, treasurer. The man- 
agers elected for a term of two years 
are: L. W. Forbell, L. W. Forbell & Co; 
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w. A. Johns, Swift & Co., Inc; William 
W. Starr, W. W. Starr & Co; Winchester 
Noyes, J. H. Winchester & Co; John E. 
Seaver, Dawson & Seaver; H. A. Schaf- 
uss, Power, Son & Co. E. R. Carhart 
was elected trustee of the gratuity fund, 
to serve for three years. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour made a poor showing last week. 
Buyers refused to respond to the excite- 
ment in wheat, preferring to wait for the 
new crop movement and then buy from 
hand to mouth on the best terms pos- 
sible, which is an indication that their 
supplies are larger than generally sup- 
posed, Springs and hard winters ad- 
vanced 25¢c bbl without eliciting the least 
interest, though something was done 
early in the week in 90 per cent springs 
at 28.40, and in standards at pretty close 
to $8.25, cotton. Hard winters in many 
cases were held even with or above 
springs, yet apparently nobody wanted 
them on that basis, regardless of their 
alleged superiority. Those claiming re- 
cently to have bought new hard winters 
at ©1@1.50 bbl below the price of old are 
as yet losing no sleep over their pur- 
chases. 

‘he enigma to the trade is near-by 
soft winter straight, which was expected 
to be searce and high-priced, but which 
appears to be the most plentiful grade 
on the list. Only an occasional car to 
meet some urgent need is wanted, and 
then only at $8@8.25 in secondhand cot- 
tons, prices which were not only un- 
changed from the previous week, but 
which would show considerable loss based 
en the present cost of cash wheat. 

Nominal closing prices, June 6, car 
lots, per bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, 45@55c 
nore in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15 

25e less in bulk: spring first patent 

.15@9.40, standard patent $8.65@8.90; 

rd winter short patent $9.05@9.30, 
siraight $8.55@8.80; soft winter short 
itent $9@9.25, straight (near-by) $8@ 
25; rye flour, white $7@7.25, dark $5.40 
@5.65. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
21,657 bbls, 8,710 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 10,- 
884 bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local market last 
week was Yc higher, after being 41/c 
lower than in the previous week. Stocks 
comprised mostly hard winter and were 
destined for export. Closing prices, June 
6: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, $1.89 ; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domes- 
tic, $1.89. 

Of the 70,719 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending June 6, 69,616 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 377,- 
350 bus, 159,986 domestic and 217,610 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 63,610 bus. Receipts 
of southern wheat from July 3, 1924, to 
June 6, 1925, were 1,045,368 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, June 6: oats, No. 
2 white domestic 6014@61c, No. 3 white 
domestic 58%2@59c; rye, No. 2 spot 
$1.21%. 


_ 
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NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 10,- 
884 bbls flour, 377,350 bus wheat, 103,374 
oats and 206,714 rye. 

A. W. Mears, the flour man, is building 
a bungalow in Baltimore County, on a 
branch of the Chesapeake. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, and 
his family, will spend the summer at 
Gibson Island, Md. 

Charles P. Blackburn, of C. P. Black- 
burn & Co., grain blenders and export- 
ers, has returned from a two months’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast, going by boat 
and returning by rail. 

Michael J. Gering, for years assistant 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s grain elevator No. 3, at Canton, 
Baltimore, died at his residence in this 
city on May 28, aged 64. 

The W. C. Jones Co., manufacturer 
and jobber, Frostburg, Md., announces 
that it is going to embark in the flour 
and feed business, and will deal in car 
lots of these commodities. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
70,719 bus wheat, 17,029 corn, 61,925 
oats; stocks at the close, 3,727,667 bus 
wheat, 101,157 corn, 193,186 oats, 419,127 
rye, 72,875 barley and 8,959 buckwheat. 

J. Ross Myers, president Baltimore 
Flour Club and head of J. Ross Myers 
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& Son, flour jobbers, has resigned as 
a member of the city service commission 
of Baltimore, owing to increasing busi- 
ness obligations. 

Recent visitors to this market included 
J. O. Ewing, president Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. A. Cun- 
ningham, of the Sneath-Cunningham Co., 
grain and seeds, Tiffin, Ohio; K. B. Jef- 
fres, representing Frank H. Blodgett, 
Inc., rye miller, Janesville, Wis; Frank- 
lin L. Lewi, of Buckwheat, Feed & Grain 
Co., 

Sinton Bros. & Co., flour and grain 
commission, were the first to sell No. 2 
red winter wheat, garlicky, for July de- 
livery in this market this season. They 
sold two lots of 5,000 bus each at $1.62, 
the first lot on May 27, when the local 
cash wheat was quoted at $1.89%4, and 
the other on June 3, when the cash price 
was $1.86, thus showing a very encour- 
aging discount on the new crop option, 
in this market at least. 


C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


There were practically no fluctuations 
on the flour market last week. Buyers 
are still showing a decidedly conserva- 
tive attitude, and the trade is not fully 
convinced that the new wheat crop will 
be as short as current advices would in- 
dicate. No new business is apparent, 
which occasions no surprise. The slight 
buying movement was only for necessary 
replacements. 

Buffalo quotations, June 6: fancy pat- 
ents $9.75@9.85, bakers patent $9.35@ 
9.45, first clears $8.10@8.25, second clears 
$5@5.25; rye, $7.25@7.35 for white, $7.10 
@7.20 for medium, and $5.45@5.55 for 
dark; pastry, $9.65 for patent. Semolina, 
644c, bulk, and sacked 5%c. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $9.60 
@9.70, standard $9.50@9.60. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 31-June 6... 238,000 151,420 64 
Previous week .. 238,000 135,692 57 
WOR? GMO ior seve 166,500 128,719 75 
Two years ago... 166,500 103,156 62 


Buyers here are refraining from buy- 
ing wheat because of the high premiums 
asked on old. The high range of prices 
created by reports of serious damage to 
the growing wheat crop by the early cold 
weather and present hot spell have shut 
off the natural milling and consumptive 
demand. 

Receipts of oats fell off last week, as 
country movement declined from the 
week before. Two cars of No. 2 white 
sold at 57%c bu. 

Barley prices have’ shown practically 
no change for two or three days. Some 
better quality c.i.f. offerings are held at a 
premium over quotations. 

Rye was apparently dead on June 6, 
no domestic demand being in evidence. 

Stocks of grain at this port last week: 
in store, wheat 5,832,275 bus, corn 899,- 
762, oats 1,972,212, barley 266,648, rye 
1,842,904; afloat in harbor, wheat 1,424,- 
000, corn 78,000, oats 245,000, barley 421,- 
000. Last year at this time the grain in 
store was as follows: wheat 8,727,123 bus, 
corn 2,277,076, oats 1,674,961, barley 
275,874, rye 2,054,476; afloat in harbor, 
wheat 913,000, corn 75,000, oats 83,437, 
barley 100,291, rye 331,000. 

NOTES 

The Thrift & Faxon chain stores here 

are selling a large loaf of bread for 9c. 


Fred Derringer, a baker of Lockport, 
N. Y., is in bankruptcy, with liabilities 
listed at $10,000 and assets at $1,190. 


Charles Monier, of Charles Monier & 
Son, Oriskany, N. Y., visited Frank Wil- 
son, of Wilson Bros., flour and feed deal- 
ers, here last week. 

A fire, attributed to overheated grease, 
which started in the bakery of Adolph 
Helwig, Medina, N. Y., on June 4, dam- 
aged. several adjoining buildings, the 
total loss being estimated at $25,000. 

Plans were filed here on June 6 by 
the Frontier Elevator & Mill Co. for the 
erection of a concrete grain elevator on 
the Blackwell ship canal, off Michigan 
Avenue, at an estimated cost of $225,000. 

Frank A. Dirnberger, sales manager 
for the Washburn Crosby Co.’s Buffalo 
office, accompanied by Mrs. Dirnberger, 
is spending 10 days in the east after hav- 
ing attended the convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs at Balti- 
more. 

John E. Gustafson, 32 years old, a 
member of the Jones Baking Co., James- 
town, N. Y., died June 4. He was a na- 
tive of Sweden. He enlisted during the 
World War in 1917, and was discharged 
two years later. He leaves a wife and 
one son. 

A total of 441,930 bbls flour and 29,810 
sacks feed arrived via the lakes at Buf- 
falo in May, as against no receipts of 
either commodity through the lakes dur- 
ing April. Other May receipts: wheat, 
13,831,950 bus; corn, 771,388; oats, 7,156,- 
791; barley, 2,858,741; rye, 2,259,512; 
flaxseed, 679,562. M. A. McCarruy. 





PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market closed firm last week, 
although prices showed little net change. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are light, but they are disinclined to 
purchase except in small lots to meet im- 
mediate requirements. Receipts of flour 
for the week ending June 6 were 8,022,- 
528 lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 bags to 
Leith. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 6: spring first 
patents $9.50@10, standard patent $8.75 
@9.25, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.75@9; 
soft winter straight, $8.50@9; rye flour, 
$7@7.25. 

Wheat declined 8c early last week, but 
afterward rose 4c, closing quiet but firm 
at a net advance of Ic. Offerings were 
light. Receipts, 566,920 bus; exports, 
410,738; stock, 2,048,848. Closing quota- 
tions, June 6: No. 2 red winter $1.89@ 
1.90, No. 3 $1.86@1.87, No. 4 $1.84@ 
1.85, No. 5 $1.81@1.82; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.89@1.90. 

The oat market ruled firm and Ic 
higher under light offerings, but trade 
was quiet. Receipts, 138,963 bus; ex- 
ports, 149,959; stock, 483,601. Closing 
quotations, June 6: No. 2 white, 61@62c; 
No. 3, 58@59c. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar published by the Commercial Ex- 
change, the receipts and exports of flour, 
wheat and corn in May were as follows, 


with comparisons: be 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
May, 1925 . ..» 135,694 2,916,853 20,319 
April, 1925 .. . 154,406 3,239,923 38,905 
May, 1924 . . 161,276 3,365,262 168,556 
May, 1923 .. . 174,261 1,494,149 384,785 
Exports— 
May, 1925 .. 10,152 3,066,839 42,857 
April, 1925 .. 26,621 3,373,071 ..... 
May, 1924 ... 26,800 3,173,001 158,977 
May, 1923 62,434 2,148,799 177,143 
NOTES 


J. O. Ewing, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

W. T. Eddington & Son, Federalsburg, 
Md., have applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


July 1 to—————, 








—————_ Week ending ——__,_ ——— 

Wheat to— May 30,'25 May 31,'’24 May 23,’ 25 May 30,’25 May 31, ’24 
DOOR vec decqvecwecs 213,000 131,000 77,000 25,289,000 6,826,000 
United Kingdom ... 159,000 27,000 131,000 38,860,000 14,769,000 
Other Europe ...... 1,560,000 90,000 558,000 63,171,000 13,613,000 
CS ct cacagscéice - agudee: = ~~ #0vdes 243,000 49,351,000 16,377,000 
Other countries .... 17,000 314,000 517,000 9,201,000 22,843,000 
are ees - 1,949,000 562,000 1,526,000 185,872,000 74,428,000 
Barley 291,000 133,000 302,000 19,898,000 10,879,000 
eee 106,000 508,000 111,000 7,286,000 20,715,000 
Oats sie e om ; 405,000 58,000 365,000 8,080,000 1,194,000 
DE. a aside chat debs Ke 703,000 1,193,000 455,000 47,100,000 16,234,000 
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The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on June 1 was 120,702 bbls, against 105,- 
874 a month ago‘and 122,007 on June 1, 
1924. 

William H. Hobson, for many years 
manager of the hay department of L. F. 
Miller & Sons, on June 1 went into busi- 
ness on his own account, dealing in hay, 
grain and feed. 

A large delegation of local flour men, 
headed by Stewart Unkles, president 
Flour Club of Philadelphia, and Hubert 
J. Horan, president Commercial Ex- 
change, attended the annual convention 
of the National Federated Floug Clubs 
held at Baltimore June 5-6. 

Eighty-five freight traffic officials of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad on June 2 and 3 made an in- 
spection of the port of Philadelphia to 
become personally acquainted with the 
facilities this city possesses to handle for- 
eign and domestic commerce. The tour 
is one of the direct results of the dinner 
given last November by the Commercial 
Exchange, the purpose of which was to 
make Philadelphia a greater port. 

SaMuEL S, Daniets. 


BOSTON 

This city has been in the throes of an 
unprecedented hot spell the past week, 
which has shut off business, not only in 
flour, but in other food commodities. 

The break in flour values at the close 
of last week did not help the local situa- 
tion, as it has set every one guessing 
again. Some local jobbers are trying to 
liquidate their flour contracts, but are 
meeting with little success, as few millers 
are ready to cancel them, except on terms 
that buyers will not accept. Offerings 
of this kind are increasing, and have the 
effect of causing a feeling of uncertainty. 
Every one in the trade is trying to get 
along with as little flour as possible, only 
buying enough to last until the new crop 
will be available. Similar conditions are 
reported at other New England distrib- 
uting points. 

Flour prices, per bbl, in sacks, on June 
6: spring first patents $10.40@10.65, 
standard patents $9.15@10.30, first clear 
$8.75@9.15; hard winter wheat patents, 
$8.75@9.25; soft winter patents $9.40@ 
10, straight $9.25@9.50, clear $9@9.25. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending June 6, 1925, with 
comparisons: 

7-~Receipts—, ---Stocks— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls.... 32,650 24,300 


Went, BUB.6 6 cecee 900 55,287 121,308 
COPE, DOR ccts Seas 1,800 *. warreerr 
Oata, bus..... 18,800 25,225 8,569 114,140 
i, Me ae6 66. noe 1,100 380.255 178,696 
Barley, bus... 36,725 «.... | err 
Millfeed, tons.. ‘> . ee See ee 
Corn meal, bbls Sa vaven” weews 


Oatmeal, cases. 1,700 
Oatmeal, sacks oa 660 oenve 

According to the report issued by the 
Grain and Flour Exchange on June 1 
there remained unsold in the hands of 
jobbers and other wholesale distributors 
20,862 bbls flour, compared with 21,497 
on May 1 and 34,113 a year ago. 

There was considerable cutting in the 
prices of rye flour. White patent was 
quoted on June 6 at $7@7.25 bbl, in 
sacks, with standard patent at $6.75@7 
and dark at $5.75@5.90. The latter 
showed more firmness at the close, with 
indications of a further advance. 


NOTES 


Recent visitors on the floor of the 
Grain and Flour Exchange included EF. 
H. Dobbs, New York, and John Ashby 
and C. R. Shepherd, Liverpool, Eng. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending June 6 were as follows: to 
Danish ports, 195,000 bus bonded barley; 
to Rotterdam, 30,000 bus bonded buck- 
wheat. 

Lovis W. DePass. 





ATLANTA 


The flour trade was very dull last 
week, and mostly confined to small week 
end orders which kept stocks about even 
with the poor demand. Jobbers’ stocks 
are only moderate, but bakers are be- 
lieved to be fairly supplied. 

Soft wheat patents, on a basis of 48-lb 
cottons, moved slowly at $9.40@9.60 bbl, 
and bakers patents, on a jute basis, were 
quoted on June 6 at $8.75@8.90. 

J. Hore Ticner. 
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Operative Millers 


Two Notable Conventions 


in St. Louis 


NE could not help being impressed, 
QO in attending the respective thir- 

tieth and eleventh conventions of 
the Association of Operative Millers and 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, June 1-6, by the seriousness of 
those millers and chemists who were pres- 
ent. The programs of both bodies, from 
start to finish, were businesslike, and at 
no time was there less than a representa- 
tive group at the sessions. 

The business meetings of both associa- 
tions usually began at 9 o’clock in the 
morning and ran until about 1 in the 
afternoon, after which the time was de- 
voted to inspection trips to manufactur- 
ing plants, mills, bakeries and other 
places of interest to delegates. 

Appreciation of the work accomplished 
during the conventions was best ex- 
pressed by Sydney Anderson, president 
Millers’ National Federation, who, in 
speaking before the Association of Op- 
erative Millers last Wednesday morning, 
congratulated the organization on its suc- 
cess and said that the association work 
of the superintendents, chemists and head 
millers was just as valuable to the mill- 
ing industry as was that of the execu- 
tives. He pointed out the common inter- 
est between the operative millers and the 
millowners, and said that in fact many 
of the problems of the industry lay en- 
tirely within the scope of the operatives. 

Mr. Anderson said that today the mills 
were making better, cleaner, more sani- 
tary and more wholesome flour, not be- 
cause the government had done some- 
thing politically about it, but because of 
the work accomplished by the operating 
end of milling and because of the re- 
markable advancement of inventions and 
scientific discoveries. He concluded his 
remarks by pointing out definite exam- 
ples of this latter fact. 

It was first thought that the operative 
millers’ convention would be saddened 
by the absence of its president, M. M. 
Fredel, who was sick in New York City 
just prior to the convention, and was 
compelled to go to bed immediately after 
his arrival in St. Louis, but when the 
first session was called to order Mr. 
Fredel was in the chair, and he continued 
as the presiding officer until his successor 
was elected. 


G. E. MELVIN ELECTED PRESIDENT 


At Wednesday morning’s session G. E. 
Melvin, superintendent Colby Milling 
Co., Dowagiac, Mich., was unanimousl 
elected president to succeed Mr. Fredel. 
S. F. Willits, superintendent Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, was named 
vice president. W. C. Dunn, Independ- 
ence, Mo., was re-elected treasurer, and 
R. O. Daniel and P. H. Lawson were re- 
elected on the executive committee. 

As the sessions of the operative mill- 
ers and cereal chemists were held sep- 
arately, M. J. Blish, president American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, spoke 
briefly before the millers at one of their 
meetings to extend the greetings of his 
organization. In his remarks he stated 
that there were two definite and distinct 
kinds of procedure upon which the solu- 
tion of many of the problems of the mill- 
ing industry must finally depend. One, 
he said, was to assemble and organize 
the vast, yet widely scattered, knowledge 
which already existed, and the other was 
more research work. He expressed the 
belief that substantial progress was be- 
ing made in both cases. 

That the Association of Operative 
Millers had now come to a point where it 
should extend its scope and be of more 
service to millers in all sections of the 
country, and especially to those who find 
themselves unable to attend the conven- 
tions, was the first problem touched bo 
in the annual address of President Fredel. 
As the best means of attaining this end 
he urged that serious consideration be 














MILLER 


Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Headquarters of the Conventions of Operative Millers 
and Cereal Chemists 


given to the establishment by the asso- 
ciation of a correspondence course in 
milling. He pointed out the weaknesses 
of the apprentice system, and said that 
the association was capable, both finan- 
cially and in the matter of knowledge 
and ability, to conduct such a course. 

Closer co-operation between the opera- 
tive millers and the Millers’ National 
Federation was another point urged in 
his address. He complimented the Fed- 
eration on the work it was doing, and 
said that the operative millers were as 
deeply concerned in the movement for 
the betterment of the industry as was any 
other branch. His final appeal was for 
the members of the organization to exert 
their influence against the publicity grab- 
bing “branatics,” he termed those who 
are engaged in attacking white flour. 
He said that a truthful statement of 
facts was all-that was needed to bury 
such attacks, and that the consolidated 
efforts of the association would go a 
long way toward this end. 

The reports of M. F. Dillon, secretary, 
and W. C. Dunn, treasurer, were remark- 
able tributes to the progress of the asso- 
ciation. The organization now has a 
membership of 990, and assets exceeding 
$10,000.. It was largely because of the 
excellent financial condition of the asso- 
ciation that President Fredel made his 
suggestion of conducting a correspond- 
ence course in milling. 


THE MIXED WHEAT PROBLEM 


In summing up the results of a ques- 
tionnaire recently sent to a number of 
wheat authorities, Paul Pandermaly, in 
charge of the experimental mill of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 


City, stated that the conclusion had 
been reached that the farmer was to a 
great extent responsible for the large 
amount of mixed wheat that was offered 
on the market. Country elevator opera- 
tors also came in for a good share of 
blame for this condition, and he urged 
that every effort be made to prevent 
such operators mixing a wheat that they 
know to be unsound with the good wheat 
in their elevators. He attributed much 
of the unsoundness in wheat to improper 
methods of harvesting, stacking and 
storage of grain on farms. 

An important factor in the solution of 
the problem of “Is the Wheat —s 
Meeting Millers’ Requirements?” w ich 
was the subject of his paper, was the 
law of supply and demand, according to 
Mr. Pandermaly, who said that “the time 
may yet come when it will not be so easy 
for wheat which has been cheapened by 
adulteration to find a market among 
millers. When every miller and every 
wheat buyer is convinced that competi- 
tion cannot be met by buying and milling 
poor wheat, then, and then only, in my 
opinion, the demand for better quality 
wheat will increase to such pueesinn 
that no public elevator will think of 
cheapening wheat in order to sell it.” 

The proper mixture of wheat was de- 
scribed by S. F. Willits, general superin- 
tendent of the Texas Star Flour Mills, 
Galveston, Texas, who was elected vice 
president of the association, as of most 
vital importance to the final results pro- 
duced in the milling operation. He 
ne of the necessity of every milling 
elevator containing sufficient binning ca- 
pacity so that the mixing of grades and 
wheat of widely different characteristics 
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Cereal Chemists - 


By Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr. 


should not be necessary. He urged tha! 
a milling blend be decided upon at t! 

start of every crop year, and that th 

blend be followed closely by every cd: 

partment of the mill. He also declare:| 
that too much attention could not be giv- 
en to the grain cleaning department, in 
order that a really clean milling blen«| 
might be delivered to the rolls, as « 
clean flour could not be produced froin 
unclean wheat. 


AIR WASH SYSTEM EMPLOYED 


Nonuniformity of the finished produc: 
and more or less trouble just when it 
was thought that the mill was running 
at its best were attributed to atmos 
pheric changes, in a paper read by Grov 
er C. Ferguson, superintendent for thx 
Gooch Milling Co., Lincoln, Neb. He 
said that in order to meet this situation 
his mill had decided, after considerable 
investigation, upon the installation of an 
air wash system. A properly designed 
air washer, according to Mr. Ferguson. 
should cool the air to within two degrees 
of the initial or entering wet bulb tem- 
perature, and at all times the air leaving 
the washer should have a relative humid- 
ity of not less than 95 degrees. 

The washed air is distributed to va- 
rious parts of the mill, the main purpose 
being to cool the warm stock and the 
air from the warm stock and the rolls. 
He said it was the warm air that made 
the evaporative loss so high, and, corre- 
spondingly, the lower in temperature the 
air was in the spouts and machines, just 
that much less the evaporative loss would 
be 


Mr. Ferguson described the air condi- 
tioning system as consisting of an air 
washer, heater, circulating pump and a 
distributing fan, with the cool, moist air 
being forced through closed ducts to the 
rolls and roll spouts from the distribut- 
ing fan. The air was also forced to the 
purifiers, and to the bran and short dust- 
ers. He said that millers who were hav- 
ing difficulty with their bran spoiling 
would find the air washed system most 
beneficial, inasmuch as the cool, moist 
air kept the bran cool, allowing it to re- 
tain its original moisture content 
throughout the breaking of the wheat. 

In speaking of the actual value of the 
air wash system, Mr. Ferguson said: 
“From a dollar and cents standpoint, the 
greatest benefit that we have received 
has been the saving of moisture in the 
flour and feed, which was formerly invis- 
ible or evaporative loss. We have had a 
very sure way of proving this because 
of having a 750-bbl mill which is known 
as our “A” mill, and in which we did 
not install this air conditioning system, 
and a 1,200-bbl mill, known as the “B” 
mill, in which the system was installed. 
Both of these mills grind the same wheat, 
and during the first four months that we 
used the air conditioning system both 
mills ran full time. The mill which had 
the conditioned air had a higher moisture 
content in the finished product, day after 
day, than the mill without it.” 

Another advantage attributed to the 
system by Mr. Ferguson was the extra 
capacity that would be obtained over and 
above what the mill using this system 
formerly gave. He stated that output 
figures demonstrated that this increased 
capacity was considerable, and was 
gained without changing any of the silks 
on the bolters. In concluding his paper 
he said that the air conditioning system 
had overcome atmospheric changes far 
better than anything yet seen in the flour 
milling industry. 


PURIFICATION OF MIDDLINGS 


In a paper dealing with “Purification 
in Milling,” by Royce O. Pence, mid- 
dlings purification was said to be one 
of the most widely abused phases of mill- 
ing, though most authorities considered 
it to be one of the most important. He 
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explained, however, that middlings puri- 
fication was but one step in purification 
as applied to the manufacture of flour. 
He went into considerable detail in de- 
scribing the various purifying processes, 
and in concluding said: 

“Purification is the essence of milling. 
Every separation made is for the purpose 
of removing impurities from the flour, 
whether these impurities be exterior dirt, 
foreign grains, weeds, or particles of 
bran coat and germ. If we did not care 
to purify, we could reduce the grain as 
it comes from the field on an attrition 
mill, or with some sort of hammer ma- 
chine. We could make the resultant 
product as fine as desired in this way, but 
we could not separate the pure endo- 
sperm from the bran. The middlings 
purifier is considered by most authorities 
as a necessary part of the modern mill- 
ing system. Few commercial mills are 
operated without them. In fact, the ten- 
dency seems to be toward more middlings 
purification than otherwise. And I do 
not think it would be difficult to prove 
that the purest flour is produced in the 
mills where the most attention is given 
to the problem of middlings purifica- 
tion.” 

After enumerating a number of ex- 
periments in “Middlings Reduction,” the 
title of his paper, Vernon F. Doherty, a 
second miller for the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, said that it 
was plain that too open, coarse grinding 
and bolting was no more beneficial to 
flour than the closer, warmer, finer grind- 
ing and bolting, but that somewhere in 
between was the grinding desired. He 
continued as follows: “Where we are still 
making a good reduction and yet grind- 
ing cool, but having our flour of uniform 

ranulation, I think we will have a better 
conservation of the gluten content, lower 

sh content, and in fact everything bet- 
ter. The lives of the reduction rolls will 
be greatly prolonged, and you will have 
a quieter, smoother running grinding 
room.” 

Jack Follmer, superintendent Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Flour Mills, read an exceptional- 
ly valuable paper on “Purification.” It 
was very technical and went into many 
details on this problem. The paper is 
too lengthy to publish in full at this time, 
but his conclusion is that the purifier will 
not be eliminated from the mills, but that 
more time will be devoted to improving 
the air and stocks that are sent to the 
purifiers. 


REDUCTION OF MIDDLINGS 


After going into details on the sab- 
ject of “Middlings Reductions,” A. S. 
Craik, superintendent Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Superior, Wis., concluded 
his address with the following summary: 

“A few important matters to keep in 
mind in connection with ‘middlings re- 
duction’ and ‘the Roller Floor’: 

“First—Keep rolls in perfect tram; 
ordinarily once a month will do, but every 
two weeks is better, provided the mill is 
operating full time. Rolls should be 
leveled with a spirit level. Should the 
fast roll be on a higher level than the 
slow roll, there will be a tendency to 
climb. 

“Second.—Ninety degrees Fahrenheit 
is the ideal grinding temperature of 
stock under middlings rolls. Ordinarily 
it runs higher than this; especially in the 
summer. 

“Third——Howling Rolls: This condi- 
tion occurs for several causes; to over- 
load is one; poor feeding devices is an- 
other; rolls out of tram; stock to rolls 
improperly dusted; piling of stock be- 
tween rolls; if this condition prevails, 
look for it until you discover the cause. 
Howling rolls never do good work. 

“Fourth.—Roll Tension Springs: The 
pressure used on these coil springs is an- 
other important matter. Set these just 
tight enough to hold your rolls firmly 
together so that when you grasp the hand 
wheel to adjust there is plenty of spring 
tension behind same to hold the hand 
wheel firmly. Too much tension is bad; 
too little is worse. 

“Fifth—Roll box cap adjustment is 
also important. In putting fresh rolls 
into frames be very careful in fitting 
journal caps; fit them just tight enough 
so that the rolls turn nicely by hand on 
the pulleys; just enough parting strips 
to allow drawing cap firmly to place and 
not to pinch the journal. 

“Sixth—Ash Content—Smooth Rolls 
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vs. Corrugated Rolls: My experience has 
been that, if you select clean stock for 
your corrugated rolls, there is no in- 
crease in ash in your flours. As a matter 
of fact there is less, as you reduce your 
pure middlings to flour quicker and do 
not have to go so far down in your mill 
for percentage with the corrugated rolls, 
On sizings I break down lightly, with 
good results.” 


SAFETY FOR PERSONS AND PLANTS 


In speaking on “Safety—Persons and 
Plants,” J. C. Adderly, president In- 
tegrity Mutual Casualty Co. and the 
Ohio Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
called attention to the fact that this was 
an industrial age, and that prosperity had 
led to a certain amount of carelessness. 
He said that during the past four years 
the destruction of mill and elevator prop- 
erty by fire had been the greatest ever 
known, reaching a total loss of $10,242,- 
444. Analysis of fire causes, he con- 
tinued, showed that most fires in mills 
and elevators were preventable, the per- 
centage of various causes being as fol- 
lows: railroad hazard, sparks, etc., 12.7 
per cent; lightning, 11.6; hot boxes, 10.4; 
elevator head and boot, 9.1; incendiary, 
8.6; friction in machinery, 7.7; exposures, 
7.6; spontaneous combustion, 6.2; elec- 
trical hazards, 5.2 per cent. 

In continuing his address he said, 
among other things: 

“Let us organize ourselves here and 
now for safety—safety of person and 
safety of plant. The men under your 
supervision need instruction and direc- 
tion in the interest of their personal 
safety and in the care of the plant which 
produces for them the income out of 
which they maintain themselves and fam- 
ilies. The best way of teaching others is 
by personal example. Do not permit an 
employee to indulge in any unsafe prac- 
tice. Above all, set by your own exam- 
ple proper standards of safety.” 


CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENT 


While the main purpose of the conven- 
tion was business, and this purpose was 
admirably adhered to, the entertainment 
side was by no means neglected. The 
first day of the convention was mainly 
devoted to registration and the usual 
getting acquainted. On Tuesday after- 
noon a number of the ladies attending 
the convention were taken on a person- 
ally conducted tour through the Zoo 
and Art Museum. That evening all were 
entertained at the Municipal Opera in 
Forest Park, where the opera “M’lle 
Modiste” was sung. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies were 
taken for an automobile ride over the 
city and were entertained at tea at the 
North Hills Country Club. The annual 
banquet that night was one of the most 
enjoyable features of the convention. 
Thursday afternoon all delegates and 
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The Steamer J. S., on Which the Operative Millers and 
Cereal Chemists Were Entertained 
Photograph by St. Louis Globe Democrat 


their friends were taken for a river out- 
ing on the steamer J. S. 

Many trips were made to local mills, 
bakeries and other manufacturing plants, 
notable among the latter being the Provi- 
dent Chemical Works and Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 


The Cereal Chemists 


Probably more information of value to 
the milling and baking industry was dis- 
cussed and seriously considered at the 
cereal chemists’ meeting than ever be- 
fore in any similar period. It would be 
quite impossible to give a complete re- 
port of all the proceedings of the con- 
vention in the space allowed. For those 
who are interested, the complete papers 
will be published in due course in Ce- 
real Chemistry, the official organ of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists. 

The election of officers was taken dur- 
ing the middle of the week, and resulted 
in R. J. Clark being named president 
and Leslie Olson vice president. The or- 
ganization of cereal chemists is accom- 
plishing a remarkable work, and it is 
confidently expected that the coming year 
will witness further advancements within 
the organization. 

In addition to the business sessions the 
chemists made many trips through manu- 
facturing plants of various kinds, and 
also participated in the entertainment 
features of the week with the operative 
millers. 

The addresses were all of an instruc- 








tive nature, and were followed by discus- 
sions which led to many points being 
brought up which otherwise would not 
have received much consideration. 


FACTORS OF BREAD PRODUCTION 


C. G. Harrel, Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, Chicago, pointed out that the 
factors of bread production were so 
variable that research workers and lab- 
oratories often misinterpreted their 
scientific measurements by a lack of un- 
derstanding of the principles of bread 
production. In his opinion, fermentation 
was the most important single factor in 
bread production. 

In his address on “Viscosity and Bak- 
ing Quality,” Edward E. Smith, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., reached 
the conclusion that viscosities determined 
by leaching out the soluble constituents 
were no more indicative of baking qual- 
ity than were those determined without 
such leaching, and that viscosity was not 
a measure of baking quality unless short 
patents were compared with short pat- 
ents, and long patents with long patents. 

M. J. Blish and R. M. Sandstedt, de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, reported upon their 
exhaustive viscosity studies with Ne- 
braska wheat flours. 

C. B. Kress, Sperry Flour Co., Stock- 
ton, Cal., read a paper on “Science in 
Experimental Baking,” and C. H. Bailey, 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, reported on recent de- 
velopments in studies of the physico- 





The Municipal Theater in St. Louis, Where Some of the Operative Millers’ Festivities Were Held 


Photograph by A. W. Sanders, St. Louis 
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chemical properties of the gluten pro- 
teins. 

A standard baking procedure for flour 
mill laboratories was outlined by Walter 
J. Rogers, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas. 

F. A. Collatz ad O. C. Racks, Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, reported 
that their data seemed to indicate that 
flours with higher diastatic activity, 
where the gluten quantity and quality 
were about even, did not necessarily show 
the greater baking strength. 

Various methods used in measuring 
loaf volume were described by W. O. 
Whitcomb, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bozeman, Mont. 


EFFECT OF OXIDIZING AGENTS 


R. K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, reported on the results of 
an investigation undertaken to determine, 
if possible, why oxidizing agents when 
added to a dough resulted in improve- 
ment in quality and quantity of bread. 
He said that while the investigation thus 
far had fallen far short of its original 
aim, it had at least shown that different 
wheats and flours responded very differ- 
ently to oxidation. Further investiga- 
tion is in progress to determine the part 
played by peroxide or other oxidizing 
agents in dough fermentation. 

In an address on “Ash of Wheat and 
Flour,” C. E. Foster, Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, called at- 
tention to the significant variations in 
the composition of the ash from different 
grades of flour, and from flours produced 
from different types of wheat. 

H. E. Weaver, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, St. Joseph, Mo., in an ad- 
dress on “Hydrogen Ions and Their Ap- 
plication to Mill Control,” said, in part: 

“The hydrogen ion concentration of the 
wheat received at the mill, the effect of 
the tempering process, the effect of hu- 
midity and temperature, at which the 
milling process takes place have been 
studied, to determine their effect on mill 
products. The treatment of various 
bleaching agents has also been studied, 
to determine what effect if any they have 
on the hydrogen ion concentration of mill 
products. 

“It was found that the changes occur- 
ring in wheat drawn from one territory 
are those of different crops and seasons. 
Selection of wheat will not aid in obtain- 
ing control of the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of mill products. 

“The tempering process, using as much 
as 36 hours’ time, affects the hydrogen 
ion concentration but little. 

“The effect of humidity and tempera- 
ture at which the milling operation takes 
place has not been sufficiently studied to 
draw any conclusions. 

“The use of chlorine increases the hy- 
drogen ion concentration the most of any 
of the bleaching agents studied.” 

“The Gluten Quality of Flour and Its 
Iso-Electric Point” was the subject of 
E. L. Tague, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan, Kansas. He pro- 
posed a logical basis for the study and 
correlation of the different factors influ- 
encing gluten quality of flours. This was 
the point of minimum transference or 
neutral point; a point in a mixture cor- 
responding to the iso-electric point in a 
pure substance. A method was given by 
which this point as well as the acidic and 
basic strength of a given flour could be 
accurately determined. 

The relationship between the period 
of fermentation and the neutral point, 
as well as other factors influencing gluten 
formation, is being investigated in Mr. 
Tague’s laboratory. 

THE ROLE OF THE CHEMIST 


P. H. Lawson, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, spoke of the importance of 
the personality of the chemist. Chem- 
ists, he said, should become familiar with 
the demands of the trade of the mill 
which employs them. The laboratory 
should counsel in the purchasing and 
blending of wheat. The blending should 
be based on the results of baking tests, 
as well as chemical and other tests. 
Crude gluten (or protein) and viscosity 
tests were not adequate. Moisture test- 
ing of the cleaned wheat aided in the con- 
trol of tempering. Finally, it was sug- 
gested that the mill superintendent of 
the future would be familiar with chem- 
istry, as well as the engineering aspects 
of his profession. 

The effect of climate and other factors 
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Chart prepared by J. C. Adderly, Inc., showing the consequences of the 20 most promi- 
nent causes of flour mill and grain elevator fires from 1910 to 1924 inclusive; 2,825 fires of 
known cause cost $14,525,998.48, 1,264 fires of unknown origin cost $12,502,938.53; total, 4,089 


fires costing $27,028,937.01. 


on the protein content of North Dakota 
wheat was touched upon by C. E. Man- 
gels, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fargo, N. D. 

C. A. Swanson, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, outlined a theory of colloidal be- 
havior, reaching the conclusion that fac- 
tors which determined quality were to 
the largest extent pre-existent in flour 
before the baker got it, but that the baker 
could to a certain extent modify the qual- 
ity because of his control over the en- 
vironment. 

C. B. Morison, American Institute of 


Baking, Chicago, spoke of the interest of 
residual sugars present in bread baked 
from fermented doughs containing va- 
rious amounts and kinds of sugar, sugar 
containing, and available sugar forming 
ingredients, in connection with the pro- 
duction of “sweetness” of taste in the 
baked product. 

Commenting on the use of calcium acid 
phosphate for improving soft wheat bis- 
cuit flours, G. L. Alexander, George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, urged great- 
er care in blending phosphate into flour, 
and advised a study of the improving 
effects on the flour before acid phosphate 
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was added. “It is not safe,” he said, “to 
use much over .5 per cent added phos- 
phate, because of the effect of high phvus- 
phate concentrations on flour keeping 
quality.” 





J. M. PARKER TAKES NEW POSITION 


Oaxtann, Cat.—Joseph M. Parker, 
manager of the Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, 
Utah, has been elected general manager 
of the California Prune & Apricot Grow 
ers’ Association, one of California’s larg 
er co-operative organizations. 

Mr. Parker has been actively engage: 
in the flour milling industry of Utah and 
Idaho since the Sperry company opened 
its mill at Ogden. As president of the 
Ogden Grain Exchange, he aided in the 
general development of the industry in 
the intermountain section. 

No announcement has been made by 
the company as to his probable successor. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMEN!' 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial New 
based on the methods employed by A. I 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill report 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Unite: 
States flour production and the flour an: 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
1924, to May 30, 1925 (000’s omitted): 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-2 

Flour production, bbls— 


April 26-May 2....... 1,815 2,183 2,101 
BE BRE civeseeceves 1,748 2,151 2,021 
BER DOPED: cevscetese 2,023 2,117 2,081 
BO BESS vevcccaacs 1,970 2,256 2,045 
ae eee 1,795 2,149 1,994 
July 1-May 30....... 118,972 120,432 121,278 
Flour, July 1-May 30, 
bbls— 

OS PE eer ee 13,400 16,079 14,07¢ 
DEE wacaeteenensas 24 162 413 


Wheat, July 1-May 30, 


bus— 

Receipts from farms.736,000 647,000 715,000 
PT seven seaueuas 186,403 73,817 145,698 
PE sco tcaweba ces 6,087 26,335 17,80( 


Ground by mills...... 544,900 556,100 548,424 
Wheat stocks, May 30, 
bus— 


ie eae 36,379 46,539 42,82 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 45,105 61,279 44,02 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 





June 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 668 65 54 217 
GCHRTEUOOE cc cecees 774 140 54 
Grain Growers .. 596 708 159 
Fort William ... 464 152 67 TT 
ee Ae 1,629 705 152 207 
Northland ...... 3,858 1,010 288 
Port Arthur .... 661 207 11 a 
Cam. Gaew't coc 645 100 102 462 
Sask. Co-op.— 
me © sesetas 3,309 321 62 217 
.. hh eee 5 14 33 sie 
i. err 2,904 308 59 78 
Private elevators. 9,172 1,421 960 648 
eee ee 24,685 5,151 2,001 1,829 
Wee Oi. 846s as 14,237 4,002 1,231 384 
Eee 1,946 414 82 88 
Lake shipments.. 1,436 901 180 150 
Rail shipments.. 337 53 1 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
We. 2 BAGG i... a. Se 578 
No. 1 northern..3.224 Durum ........ 1,530 
No. 2 northern..3,241 Kota .......... 24 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 24 Special bin .... 31 
No, 3 northern..2,495 Others ......... 1,762 
BO Saves cence’ S37 Private .......:; 9,172 
Sa 1,001 
ae Re 772 Total .......24,685 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
eS SS ee De SS ve kine nic:d ve 263 
a to se Be. SOGMONO cedcccen 487 
te 3( i” a 1,421 
eee 3 WOO. cies 46 
ee eee 4 2,637 a ee 5,151 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ..3,661 97 150 3,661 97 
Boston ..... eee 6 7 380 1 
Buffalo .....3,985 (1,087 1,616 1,843 120 
Afloat ... 798 ~ 139 502 we mie 
Chicago ....3,906 9,271 8,740 4,094 159 
Oe 20 180 10 eas 
Duluth so 68048 31 6,551 2,657 496 
Galveston .. 318 Tr yak 20 vee 
Indianapolis. 160 673 115 on a ene 
Kan. City...1,776 3,181 534 145 14 
Milwaukee.. 144 240 191 3 59 
Serer 6,494 320 13,211 412 646 
N. Orleans... 562 135 76 2 <%e 
New. News. ... owe 42 ose eee 
New York.. 356 57 923 256 159 
Omaha ..... 351 1,060 313 11 4 
oo. ae — 35 106 008 — 
Philadelphia 923 145 484 45 49 
Sioux City.. 208 153 98 vig 7 
St. Joseph... 296 378 19 1 14 
St. Louis ... 157 801 316 2 7 
Toledo ..... 620 197 463 22 2 
Wichita .... 681 15 ise one wer 
CRED. ih celes 42 x s,2 108 pals 44 
pe Pee 76 331 246 nit 
Totals ..34.514 18,372 34,994 10,281 1,874 


Last year..39,915 11,878 5,251 18,317 587 

Increases: Corn, 1,232,000 bus; rye, 55,- 
000; barley, 76,000. Decreases: Wheat, 454,- 
000 bus; oats, 337,000. 
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SEATTLE 

Last week brought no relief from the 
long continued depression in the flour 
trade in Pacific northwestern markets. 
Sales of bakery products were subnor- 
mal, and flour sales to bakers correspond- 
ingly light. Distributors of family grades 
restricted purchases to near-by require- 
men's. Both classes of buyers are carry- 
ing unusually light stocks of flour. 

Sales of Washington flour to California 
have been extremely light for weeks, and 
bookings to the Atlantic seaboard have 
been few and confined to small parcel 
lots 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, June 5: family 
— nt $9.40@9.80 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $7.75@8, 98’s; bakers 
pate nt $8.60@8.80, 98's; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $8.90@9.60. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, June 5: Dako- 
ta, $9.80@10.35; Montana, $9.05@9.45. 

i'xport Trade.—No export business de- 
veloped last week, excepting a few mini- 
mum sales, either with transpacific or 
transatlantic markets. Canada is under- 
selling coast mills in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent. The high prices 
of Pacific flours, combined with civil war 
in North China, bar business in that di- 
rection. Stocks of flour at Hongkong, 
when last reported, were down to 300,000 
bags, or a three weeks’ supply, which 
would ordinarily indicate the revival of 
buying, but such has not occurred. 

Whether or not the coast mills will be 
able to do business with the Orient on the 
new crop is problematical. New crop 
soft wheat has already been advanced to 
a basis of $1.50 bu, coast. The experi- 
ence of the past in the oriental trade has 
shown that only a limited flour business 
can be done when Pacific wheats ad- 
vance above $1.25 bu. -This has been the 
history of the export trade with the 
Orient during the last 30 years. When 
flour advances above a basis of $1.25 bu 
wheat, the Chinaman refuses to eat it and 
turns to some cheaper food. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, June 5: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.80 bbl, c.i.f., less 

2 per cent, basis 49-lb cottons, or $7.05, 

f.a.s; patents $9.70, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $8.90, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 45s 6d, c.if., and 
hard wheat straights 49s, per 280 lbs, 
jutes. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May GEePene ] oi... ce ceee 12,077 23 
Previous week ..........-. 12,284 23 
TORI 60.0: 86.6. 00sec cvees 31,297 59 
Two years ago ........... 10,081 19 
Three years ago .......... 17,550 33 
Four years @80 ..........- 16,871 32 
Five FORTS GBO ....2.00200 34,333 65 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bblis activity 

May 31-June 6 ...........-. 6,421 11 
Previous week ..........-- 9,473 17 
<. | eee 30,404 53 
TWO POMPE OBO ... 2c esccce 12,852 23 
Three years ago .......... 11,099 19 
Four years ago ..........-. 20,216 35 
Five years ago ..........--. 23,228 41 


WHEAT 


Old crop wheat is above an export 
basis, and as milling operations have been 
reduced to a minimum there was little 
demand last week. Further activity de- 
veloped in new crop wheat, which has now 
been advanced to a basis of about $1.50 
bu, coast, for soft varieties. Bids for old 
crop Washington wheat, sacked, coast, 
prompt, June 5: western white, hard win- 


ter and northern spring, $1.60 bu; west- 


ern red, $1.59; soft white, $1.61. 
NOTES 


The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held at 
Seattle July 9, instead of June 27, as 
originally announced. 

The Pacific Flour Export Co., organ- 
ized under the Webb-Pomerene law by 
the principal export mills of the Pacific 
Northwest, will hold its first annual meet- 
ing at Seattle July 9. 

William Irons has resigned as foreign 
representative of the Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, and will become connect- 
ed with MacNeely’s, Ltd., grain export- 
ers, Vancouver, B. C. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in May, as reported by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: to South America, 20,- 
870 bbls; Japan, 5,050; Shanghai, 813; 
Hongkong, 14,000; Manila, 19,347; Cebu, 
1,000; Honolulu, 10,810; Glasgow, 1,437; 
London, 4,284. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

In sympathy with wheat price ad- 
vances, flour quotations for the San Fran- 
cisco territory gained 20c bbl last week, 
although California mills did not change 
the wholesale prices for family patents. 
Demand was limited. However it is an- 
ticipated that there will be considerable 
bookings prior to new wheat flour enter- 
ing the market. Stocks of the larger buy- 
ers are considered quite low. 

For a number of weeks, California mills 
have maintained family patents at the 
level of $10.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other milling points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. However, there have 
been considerable changes in the prices 
of bakers flours. Quotations on June 6 
showed Washington and Oregon straight 
grades quoted at $9.10@9.70 bbl, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points, in cotton 98’s, Kansas 
standard patents $9.45@9.70, Dakota 
standard patents $10.20@10.45, and Mon- 
tana standard patents $9.70@9.95. 

Wheat prices were higher last week, 
milling wheat advancing to $3.15 cwt, and 
feed wheat to $3.05@3.10. However, 
there were no sales, as the California 
grain supply has been exhausted. 


NOTES 


Webb Fauret, Faulk Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, spent several days in San Fran- 
cisco on business last week. 

R. T. Clenner, of Los Angeles, has been 
named sales manager for the Nicholls 
Grain & Milling Co.’s branch office in 
Oakland, with Mildred Coverdale, also of 
Los Angeles, as office manager. 

The Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar 
Co. has received word from its planta- 
tion in Hawaii that sugar grinding ceased 
on May 3, and that 67,726 tons, said to 
be a world record, had been ground. 

There are 14 co-operative grain organi- 
zations in California, according to a com- 
pilation made by a large business organi- 
zation. Fully 91 per cent of the farmers 
of California do business through co- 
operative associations of some kind, this 
report states. 

Oakland’s plea for a lower freight rate 
from that city to points north and east 
than the one from San Francisco has been 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The rates in question affect 
shipments as far north as the Oregon 
line and east to Lovelock, Nev. 

The contract for dredging Oakland’s 
inner harbor, to enable ocean-going 
freighters to dock at the Western Milling 
Co.’s_ elevators, and other industrial 
plants, has been let by the United States 
yoy to the American Dredging 

. for $354,614. The new channel, to 
be ready for use during the fall, will be 


35 ft deep at the Western Milling Co. 
elevators. Facilities there are such that 
grain can be unloaded from railroad cars 
at the rate of 60 to 75 tons per hour, or 
can be loaded into ships at the rate of 
200 tons per hour. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour trade continues unsatisfac- 
tory. Local buying was small last week, 
and prices weakened. Family patents 
were reduced 20c to $9.65 bbl, and there 
was also a cut of 20c in bakers’ blue- 
stem patents to $9.35. Other grades were 
unchanged. 

The export demand was small, and 
sales were confined to a few parcels. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 31-June6....... ace Meee 21 
Previous week ........... 13,457 21 
eee De Beemer ee scadce rs 39,420 63 
Two years ago .. .. 24,682 39 
Three years ago ..... .. 18,170 31 
POUP FORTE OHO ...0ccc0cns 11,866 24 
Weee PORTS BHO ceccccvives 30,282 63 


New crop wheat was in good demand 
last week, and the coast basis is now prac- 
tically up to $1.50 bu. The buyers were 
exporters who are understood to have 
done a fair business abroad. Farmers 
have not offered much, and most of the 
selling has been by dealers. Interest in 
old crop wheat was lacking. There were 
no sessions of the Exchange on the clos- 
ing days of the week, as many of the 
members were at Walla Walla, Wash., 
attending the grain dealers’ annual con- 
vention. 

Flour exports were light last month, 
only 17,532 bbls. Shipments to the Orient: 
10,000 bbls to Hongkong, 2,125 to Manila, 
250 to Cebu, and 125 to Shanghai. 

For the first time in many months no 
wheat was exported in May. Shipments 
to California ports totaled 144,619 bus. 
June will probably not make a much 
better showing. 

* 

Seven or eight steamers are already 
listed for grain loading here in Septem- 
ber. Freights have eased off and the 
latest charters were made at 33s 9d. 
For parcel bookings, 37s 6d is quoted. 

J. M. Lownspatre. 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour prices quoted by Montana mills, 
June 6, showed substantially the same 
levels as in the previous week. The only 
change noted was in that of first clears, 
where there was slight decline. Quota- 
tions, June 6: patent flour $9.60 bbl and 
first clear $7.50, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 


Montana farmers will plant a corn crop 
this year that may exceed any acreage yet 
put out in the state. Most of the work 
is already completed. 

Frank C. Lampen, cashier Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, left June 6 for Cali- 
fornia, where he will pass two or three 
weeks of his summer vacation. 

At least one of the local milling plants 
will suspend operations for a short time 
for the purpose of putting things in 
order for handling the new wheat crop. 

Robert Clarkson, county agent for 
Teton County, says that after a careful 
investigation he feels certain there has 
not been any damage caused by grass- 
hoppers, and he has failed to find any 
hint of real danger. 

W. T. Giese, Townsend, has been 
named chief of the division of grain 
grading and marketing by A. H. Bow- 
man, commissioner Montana department 
of agriculture, in succession to John M. 
Davis, who has served in that position 
since it was created four years ago. 

Resumption of work on a. three-shift 
basis at the Harlowton plant of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, is an- 
nounced by W. N. Smith, vice president, 
who states that the outlook for business 
is bright and that it is the company’s in- 
tention to continue steady operation in- 
definitely. 

Announcement has been made by the 
officials of the Marvel Milling Co., Great 
Falls, that it has changed its corporate 
name to that of the Federated Cereal 
Mills of America. It has been stated 
by the organizers that the Great Falls 
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plant will be one of several that it is 
planned to establish in the grain centers 
of Montana. 

Officials of the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association are greatly pleased with 
the outcome of their suit filed some time 
ago at Kalispell to test the validity of 
their pooling contract under the Mon- 
tana statute. The court issued an in- 
junction against a farmer who was sell- 
ing his wheat other than through the 
wheat pool. 

J. C. Templeton, secretary Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, George 
H. Moran, inspector Great Falls grain 
grading and testing station of the Mon- 
tana department of agriculture, J. E. 
Patten, Great Falls representative of the 
Quinn-Shepherdson Co., and Mr. Patten’s 
son, Verne, left Great Falls June 2 for 
Walla Walla, Wash., to attend the con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Conditions in the southern California 
flour market strengthened considerably 
last week, due to the proximity of the 
new wheat crop and the upward tendency 
of the eastern wheat market. Demand 
for all grades increased slightly, and 
there was a good volume of small sales 
by local mills and jobbers. Heavy ship- 
ments are arriving daily from eastern 
and middle western points. 

Representatives of eastern mills re- 
port that demand for their flours slack- 
ened slightly during the week, and that 
most grades took a 40c drop. Quotations, 
June 5: California family patents, car- 
load lots, basis 48-lb cottons, $10; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers patents $9.40, 
California blended bakers $9.20, Cali- 
fornia pastry $8.60, Washington blue- 
stem $9.40, basis 98’s; Kansas bakers 
patents $9.20, Montana bakers patents 
$9.50, Dakota bakers $10; Dakota clear, 


$9. 

Demand for coarse grains was fairly 
strong, although prices were slightly 
higher. Arrivals were heavy, and pros- 


pects for increasing shipments were ex- 
ceedingly bright. Quotations, June 5: 
No. 2 yellow corn $2.50 ewt, No. 3 yellow 
corn $2.45; milo maize, $2.65; Kafir corn, 
$2.45; barley, $1.85. 


CALIFORNIA BAKERS IN CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the San Ber- 
nardino Valley Bakers’ Association was 
held June 3, at the Casa Blanca Hotel, 
Ontario, Cal. William Francis Ireland, 
secretary-manager Southern California 
wholesale and retail bakers’ associations, 
presided, as is the usual custom at the 
annual meeting of the organization. Or- 
rin McClintock, McClintock Baking Co., 
Pomona, retiring president, gave a re- 
port of the year’s activities, which was 
followed by a similar report given by the 
retiring secretary-treasurer, Guy Stock- 
ton, of the San Bernardino Bread Co. 

After a general business session, Em- 
mett Stockton, Riverside Baking Co., was 
elected president, Amos Guthrie, Mc- 
Clintock Baking Co., Pomona, vice presi- 
dent, and W. T. Zimmerman, San Ber- 
nardino Bread Co., secretary-treasurer. 
The board of directors will be elected at 
the next monthly meeting, which will be 
held the first Wednesday in July at 
Riverside. 





BAKERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT PLANNED 
Los Ance.es, Cat.—Preliminary plans 
are being formulated by the Southern 
California wholesale and retail bakers’ 
associations for a golf tournament to 
be held at one of the local golf courses 
during the summer, according to William 
Francis Ireland, secretary-manager of 
the organizations. Any member of the 
associations will be allowed to partici- 
pate in the tournament, the winner of 
which will probably be awarded a silver 
loving cup. According to Mr. Ireland, 
the tournament will afford many in the 
baking fraternity an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the sport, and will re- 
sult in a better spirit of friendliness and 
co-operation among members. 





Due to increased business, the White 
House Baking Co., Northfork, enlarged 
its capacity. This is the bakery that paid 
for the death of a cow that ate too many 
buns left by the bakery’s deliveryman 
where the brute had easy access to the 
delicious morsels. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millfeed Demand.—Renewed strength has developed in the millfeed mar- 
ket, after the comparatively easy tone of the latter part of May. The feed 
trade, in common with the flour trade, appears to have held off too long from 
contracting for supplies to last until the new crop. The result has been to 


force buying at the current high levels. 


A general increase in mill operations 


has failed to offset appreciably the more insistent demand, which has seemed 


at times almost panicky. 


Hot weather over a large area has dried up pas- 


turage, and this has had an additional effect in maintaining the strength 


of feed. 


Mixers are active, but find little on the market for June shipment. Job- 
bers have been taking everything offered, and the small surplus production of 
the past two weeks in some of the milling centers has been absorbed. Many 
mills have their production for the next two or three weeks disposed of. 


The strength of millfeed is reflected in future shipment prices. 


There is 


a fair inquiry for July-August bran, but millers and jobbers appear disin- 


clined to discount the future. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices are firm in all markets, and in some producing 


centers, notably the Southwest, are sharply higher than a week ago. 


Kansas 


City prices show a gain of $1 for the week. Quotations in the Chicago market 


have been marked up $2 on spring bran and $3.50 on hard winter. 


Eastern 


markets are practically unchanged from last week. 
* « 


Kansas City, Mo., June 9.—(Special Telegram)—Short covering and other 
demand for millfeed has stiffened the market materially in the past week. 
Track and other spot bran is selling at $28.50@29, with hardly enough supplies 


to fill all sales at the present rate of production. 


has been in deferred deliveries. 


The principal gain recently 


Sales of July-August bran are reported at 


$26 @26.50, and some large mixers are bidding $27 for equal monthly shipments 


of bran from July to December, inclusive. 


Current sales are to scattered 


territory, mostly in small lots, with jobbers furnishing the principal demand. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Curcaco.—The market displayed con- 
siderable activity and strength last week. 
Offerings were not plentiful, and this, 
coupled with a much better demand from 
mixers and dealers, resulted in higher 
levels. Demand is mainly for bran and 
middlings for immediate to prompt ship- 
ment, but it is also said that the trade is 
displaying more interest in deferred de- 
livery. While buyers want heavy dis- 
counts under spot, mills are not inclined 
to lower prices very much, although it is 
reported that sales have been made at 
concessions of 50c@$1 ton. 

Spring bran was quoted, June 6, at 
$29.50@31, hard winter bran $30.50@ 
31.50, standard middlings $32.50@33.50, 
flour middlings $36@37, and red dog 
$43.45. 

Sr. Lovis.—Little change was noted in 
the millfeed market last week from the 
previous week. Demand is inactive and 
scattered, and generally only for small 
lots. However, offerings are light and 
just about equal to demand, with the 
result that prices are holding fairly 
steady. The prospect of heavier opera- 
tion on the part of the mills has not had 
any effect on quotations, and no particu- 
lar change is anticipated within the next 
week or two. Quotations, June 6: soft 
winter bran $30@30.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $29.75@30.25, and gray _ shorts 
$34.50@35. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavkee.—A_ strengthening tend- 
ency in millfeed prices, following a brief 
spell of easy tone not to be confused 
with weakness, was the main develop- 
ment last week. Asking prices are fully 
50c@$1 ton higher as the result of scant 
offerings of wheat feeds by the mills 
and the outlook for a continued small 
supply for the summer months. De- 
mand is not brisk, but sufficiently active 
to absorb everything offered at full ask- 
ing limits. Most of the call for feed is 
for quick shipment, as buyers are not 
accustomed to the values placed on de- 
ferred. The recent easy spell was not 
due to any considerable amount of sell- 
ing pressure on quick feed, but because 
of a more liberal offering for late June 
and early July delivery. Winter bran 


worked somewhat lower last week to 
meet a small advance in spring bran 
which placed the two practically on a 
parity. Middlings advanced 50c@$1 to 
a basis of $2@2.50 ton over bran. It is 


evident that the mills, as well as large 
handlers, are convinced that June and 
July trading will develop a tight situa- 
tion with respect to supply and demand, 
so that there is no fear of a sinking spell. 
Prices are considerably higher and held 
more firmly than a year ago, although 
much of this is due to the better posi- 
tion of grains and flour prices. Nominal 
quotations, June 6: spring bran $30@ 
80.50 ton, winter bran $30@31, standard 
middlings $32.50@33, flour middlings $35 
@36, red dog $43.50@44.50, rye feed $30 
@31.50, hominy feed $40@41, reground 
oat feed $6.50@7.50, gluten feed $34.80 
(nominal), and cottonseed meal $41.50 
@A6, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. : 

MInNEAPoLIs.—Millfeed displayed con- 
siderable strength last week. Mixers, as 
well as distributors, were in the market, 
but there was little to be had for either 
quick or June shipment. Jobbing inter- 
ests early in the week bought everything 
offered. This apparently cleaned up 
what little surplus there was, together 
with the production for a week or two 
ahead. Since then the market has grad- 
ually advanced until it is now about $2 
ton over last week’s levels on both bran 
and standard middlings. 

The situation at présent is so strong 
that it is affecting future shipment 
prices. There is fair inquiry for July- 
August bran, with millers and jobbers 
disinclined to discount the future. Ap- 
parently the feed trade, in common with 
flour buyers, put off buying until the last 
minute, with the result that they are all 
in the market at about the same time, 





and find offerings so sparse that they are 
inclined to be panicky. Price levels from 
now on will depend largely on mill op- 
erations. : 

Bran is quoted nominally by mills at 
around $27.50 ton, standard middlings 
$30.50@31, flour middlings $36.50@37, 
red dog $41@43, wheat mixed feed $29@ 
84.50, and rye middlings $26.50@27, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Ordi- 
narily, mill prices are over those of job- 
bers but, temporarily, the latter are ask- 
ing 50c@$1 ton over mills on some grades 
for quick shipment. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 9 Year ago 
| Pee Tre ee $27.50@28.00 $.....@17.50 
Stand. middlings.. 31.00@31.50 @17.50 


Flour middlings.. 35.00@36.00 22.50@24.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 41.50@43.50 28.50@34.00 

Dututo.—The millfeed market was 
firmer last week, with a better demand, 
and the mills are generally sold up and 
not doing much in the way of new busi- 
ness. They have disposed of their out- 
put of bran for June, but have been sell- 
ing a little middlings as mill operations 
make them available. 

Great Faris.—The call for feedstuffs 
from Pacific Coast points continued last 
week to afford a very satisfactory outlet, 
and prices remained firm and unchanged 
from the previous week. The west coast 
country has been a good patron for Mon- 
tana mills for several months. Quota- 
tions, June 6: bran $33 ton and standard 
middlings $36, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Despite the increased 
operation of mills in the Southwest, mill- 
feed, last week, was again in a strong 
position following a slight setback. The 
fact that stocks in all sections and in all 
positions have been reduced to a mini- 
mum is forcing buying at the present 
high levels. Demand is principally for 
comparatively small lots and for mixed 
cars, calling for quick shipment. All- 
June bran was stronger than at any pre- 
vious time this year, however, sales hav- 
ing been reported at $27.50@28. The 
output of mills is being absorbed as fast 
as it is produced. 

Quotations, June 6, spot, basis car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City: bran, $28 ton; 
brown shorts, $32@32.50; gray shorts, 
$34.50@35. 

Arcnison.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued last week on a broad scale, with 
values about on a parity with the pre- 
vious week. Especially active inquiry is 
coming from mixed car buyers for im- 
mediate delivery. Quotations, June 6, 
basis car lots, sacked, Missouri River: 
bran, $28 ton; mill-run, $31; gray shorts, 
$34. Bids for bran for equal shipment 
in July, August and September ranged 
$23@24. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—A notable decline in 
demand for millfeeds was evident the 


’ first week in June, due in part to a be- 


lief among dealers that feeds are too 
high, but principally to lighter consump- 
tion. Mills reported no difficulty in mak- 
ing all feeds necessary for their mixed 
car trade. Some of them were offered 
the surpluses of mills in this and other 
states. Straight bran sold on June 6 at 
$1.55 cwt, mill-run bran $1.65, wheat 
gray shorts $1.80, corn chop $2.35 and 
corn meal, in 24-Ib bags, 75c. 
Satina.—Feed demand was exception- 
ally good last week, gray shorts show- 
ing the most strength. Quotations, June 
6, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.40@1.45 





Chicago 
Spring bran ...... $31.00 @33.00 $ 
Hard winter bran.. 32.00@33.50 


Soft winter bran... 
Stand. middlings*.. 
Flour middlingst.. 


Stand. middlings*.. ... 
Flour middlingst... ..... 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 
9, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
«eee + @ 27.50 


34.00@35.50 30.50@31.00 voce Do ccce 
37.50@39.00 36.50@37.00 34.50@35.00 35.50@36.00 41.00@42.00 


MoS OES cvicdeccce 44.50@47.00 41.00@42.00 .....@ 49.00 @50.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... $30.50@31.00 $36.00 @ 36.50$36.50@37.50 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@ 38.00@39.00 .....@ 33.50@34.50 31.00@33.00 


..@34.00 37.50@38.50 38.00@39.00 33.50@34.50 35.00@37.00 
@39.00 43.00@ 44.00 43.00@43.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
RUA" ONE 2. I Bck2 ees @45.00 49.00@ 50.00 


Baltimore 
ee Pore oe «-++ $35.00@36.00 
- 28.50@29.00 29.75@30.25 .....@..... 
eeeee@..... 30.00@30.50 36.00@37.00 
«sees @32.00 37.00 @38.00 


St. Louis 


-+ee- @50.00 560.00@51.00 .....@..... 
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ewt; mill-run, $1.50@1.60; gray shorts, 
$1.70@1.75. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torevo.—Millfeed has become strong 
again, largely because of the extremely 
hot weather and the fact that the country 
is as dry as a bone in the absence of 
rain. One miller who cut the price $1 ton 
has gone up again, and is having no 
trouble in selling his output. Demand 
was good last week, and prices were 
steady at previous levels or near them. 
Feed is being sold as fast as made. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
June 6 at $33.25@35 ton, mixed fecds 
$35.75@36.50, and middlings $37.25@ 38, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Pirrssurcu.—Millfeed was in good de- 
mand last week, the bulk of the buying 
being in small lots for prompt delivery. 
Offerings were light. Quotations, Jine 
6, per ton: standard middlings $36@ 337, 
flour middlings $40@41, spring wheat 
bran $33@34, red dog $47.50@48.50; cot- 
tonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protcin 
$46.70, 41 per cent protein $44.70, 36 
per cent protein $42.20; dairy feed, 22 
per cent protein $40.90@41.90, 16 per 
cent protein $34.90@35.90. 

Nasnvitie.—Millfeed demand was re- 
ported good by most of the mills, with 
prices steady and fairly well sustained 
last week. Demand is sufficient to tae 
care of offerings, and no accumulation >f 
stocks is being noted. Prices June 4: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $30@3:;; 
standard middlings, $34@36. 

Inpranaporis.—Trade in feedingstufis 
is dull, quotations on June 6 being: bran, 
delivered to Indiana points, $37.50@:9 
ton; middlings, $41@44; mixed soit 
wheat feeds, $388@40. 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed continues in ac - 
tive demand, taxing the capacity of th: 
mills. Prices registered a slight advanc:: 
last week. Quotations, June 6, base:! 
Evansville, 100-Ib sacks, carload lot:: 
bran, $33@34; mixed feed, $35; short: 
$36 @36.50. 


THE EAST 


Bartrmore.—Bran was slightly firme 
at the end of last week, but otherwis 
millfeed was unchanged and in limite: 
demand generally. Quotations, June 6. 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran. 
$35@36; soft winter bran, $36@37 
standard middlings, $36@37; flour mid 
dlings, $41@42; red dog, $49@50. 

Burrato.—The continued hot weather 
lack of rain, high selling price of mill 
and its products, together with the low 
output of mills and light offerings ot! 
feed from the West, sent wheat feeds uy 
again last week. Bran was offered on 
June 6 at $31@32 for June shipment, 
with prompt shipment $1 more. Mid 
dlings brought $33@33.50, and red dog 
was slow at $44.50@45. 

Boston.—Receivers and mill agents re- 
port a very dull market for all grades 
of wheat feed the past week, the ex- 
tremely hot weather seeming to put a 
quietus on all business. Prices did not 
materially change from the week previ- 
ous, but there was a little pressure to 
sell. Other feeds were quiet, with the 
market easy. Quotations, June 6, prompt 
or near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran $35.50@36.50, hard win- 
ter bran $36.50@37, soft winter bran $37 
@37.50, standard middlings $38@39, 
flour middlings $44@44.25, red dog 
$49.50, mixed feed $37.50@43, hominy 
feed $45.50, stock feed $44, reground oat 
hulls $13, cottonseed meal $44.50@50.50. 

PuiapetPenia.—Offerings of millfeed 
were light and the market ruled firm last 
week, although demand was only mod- 
erate. Quotations, June 6, for prompt 
shipment, in car lots, per ton: spring 
bran $36@36.50, hard winter bran $36.50 
@37.50, soft winter bran $38@39, stand- 
ard middlings $37.50@38.50, flour mid- 
dlings $43@44, red dog $49@50. 

THE SOUTH 

Mempuis.—Millfeed demand continues 
quiet, but single cars were sold more 
freely last week than in the previous 
one. Wheat bran was offered on June 
4 at $31@32 ton, gray shorts at $37@38, 
and standard middlings at $35.50@35.75. 
Practically no future offerings were 
made last week. 


Norrotx.—Feed continued scarce and 
in good demand last week, Prices have 
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held firmly at top figures, and brokers 
and jobbers report inquiry improving. 
Credit conditions are better in the terri- 
tory contiguous to Norfolk, and the trade 
js more optimistic. Quotations, June 6: 
red dog $49.50@50, flour middlings $42.50 
@43, standard middlings $38.50@39, bran 
$36.50@37. 

Artanta.—The wheat millfeed trade 
was very quiet last week. Stocks are 
down to the minimum generally, and 
puying by the trade is for immediate 
needs, which are very light. Prices were 
about unchanged. Cottonseed meal was 
in very fair demand, and stocks are light 
with mills and dealers. Meal has moved 
out largely to the fertilizer trade. The 
dairy and feed trade was fair, due to the 
continued dry weather affecting local 
pastures and cutting off the local grain 
feed crops. The hominy feed trade was 
very quiet, and little of this feed is mov- 
ing. Prices were about unchanged. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Sin Francisco.—Millfeeds were quite 
scarce, and advanced in price last week, 
Kansas bran being quoted on June 6 at 
$39 ton, with little offered, while Wash- 
ington-Oregon bran and mill-run were 
quoted at $3@44. White bran was of- 
fered at $46@47, middlings at $56@58, 
and low grade flour at $60, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and California com- 
mon points. No millfeeds were on the 
market from Utah, Idaho or Montana 
the latter part of the week. Feed barley 
was quoted at $1.75@1.85 cwt, and red 
feed oats at $1.85@2. 

SeatTte.—Millfeed is very firm. With 
the large port mills operating at less 
than 25 per cent capacity, supplies of 
Washington millfeed are small. Mon- 
tana mills are not offering, though con- 
siderable feed is arriving from that state 
on old sales. Shipping directions are 
prompt. Washington mill-run was quot- 
ed on June 6 at $39 ton. 

PorTLAND.—There was a _ moderate 
business done in the millfeed market last 
week, and with supplies small, prices 
were on a firm basis. On June 6, mill- 
run was listed at $40 ton in straight cars, 
and middlings at $52. 

Los Anocers.—Millfeed prices kept to 
the same high levels in southern Califor- 
nia last week, demand remaining steady. 
The high prices are attributed to the sub- 
normal amount of feed offered. The 
mixed feed plant of the Globe Mills, Los 
Angeles, is one exception, however. This 
plant is in production 24 hours per day, 
and has not ceased operations since it 
was opened several months ago. Quo- 
tations, June 5: Utah-Idaho white mill- 
run, $46 ton; Utah-Idaho red mill-run, 
842.50; Utah-Idaho blended mill-run, 
845; Kansas bran, $40; imperial barley, 
$1.85 ewt; cottonseed meal, $41 ton. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Feed last week remained 
scarce and firm. Few car lots were of- 
fered. Mills are using their output in 
mixed car and local trade. Quotations, 
June 6: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, mid- 
dlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings was quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 

Monrreat.—Demand for all lines of 
millfeed continued strong last week, but 
supplies were limited, and so confined 
the amount of businéss done. For the 
same reason, prices held firm, and closed 
on June 6 unchanged, as follows: bran 
$28.25@29.25 ton, shorts $30.25@31.25, 
middlings $36.25@37.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Wixnirec.—There is apparently no de- 
crease in the good demand for millfeed, 
which is general throughout the entire 
West. Millers report stocks on hand 
light. Prices were unchanged last week, 
quotations on June 6 being: Fort William 
basis, bran $25 and shorts $27; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $25 and shorts $27; Al- 
berta, bran $26 and shorts $28; British 
Columbia, bran $28@30 and shorts $30@ 
sak Pacific Coast, bran $31 and shorts 


EUROPE 
Lonpon, Exc., May 20.—Demand for 
London mill offals was quiet. Prices for 
middlings are well over the lowest level 
of the week, and show a small advance at 











£7 17s 6d ton, ex-mill. Bran, however, 
is lower at £6 15s ton, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards can be purchased at about £6 
12s 6d, c.i.f., the spot value being £7 5s. 
Fancy Plate middlings are £8 5s, c.i.f. 
Decorticated cottonseed meal is meeting 
with a fair demand at about £10 17s 6d 
ton, ex-warehouse, for 50 per cent oil and 
albumenoids. Cotton cakes, with small 
stocks, are in better demand, with London 
made from Egyptian seed £7 16s 3d ton, 
ex-warehouse. From Bombay the value 
is £7@£7 2s 6d. 

LiverPoot, Enc., May 18.—English 
bran is quoted at £7 5s ton. The oil cake 
market is steady. American linseed cakes 
sold at £11 ton, June shipment, and £11 
for June-July, monthly shipment. 

Guascow, Scortanp, May 18.—General 
values for feed do not show much change. 
The supply of corn here is quite equal 
to the demand. So far as can be learned, 
there is not much afloat from the River 
Plate for Glasgow. 

Betrast, Irnetanp, May 18.—Mill offals 
are in poor demand, having had a sharp 
setback. Heavy rains and warm, close 
weather are bringing on plenty of grass, 
and while there has been no actual change 
in the price of the best qualities of bran 
made by home millers, there is more 
anxiety on their part to sell best white at 
last week’s quotation of £10 ton, Bel- 
fast, and £10 10s, Dublin. Common reds 
are £9 in both the north and the south. 
Foreign brans are pressed for sale at £8, 
delivered. 

FEED PRICE SUMMARY 

Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 8, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
BD. Kavvetitoecnceses $17.50 $27.50@28.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 18.50 28.00@28.60 
BEUGGTINES occ ccccecece 17.50 31.00@31.50 
Be BOE ccccccesccsses 16.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 23.00 33.00@34.00 
arr? c 29.00 41.00@42.00 
BRIROE FOOE.. ccccecsesuc 18.00 30.50@31.50 
Old process oil meal.. 39.00 42.00@42.50 
Bran® ......+++ee+++- 26.00 36.00@37.00 
Middlings® .....ccccses 26.00 38.50@39.50 
MUO GO? nvccccccaess 38.00 48.00@560.00 

Duluth— 
|, ME RRERE REPEL 18.50 28.50@29.00 
BERGER cc cccccccees 19.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 24.00 34.50@35.00 
Country mixed feed... 21.00 31.00@31.50 
MOG GOB cccccccccsess 32.00 42.00@43.00 

St. Louis— 

BGR ccsrecsccvecceces 19.50 30.00@30.50 
Brown shorts ......... 20.50 32.50@33.50 
Gray shorts .......... 21.50 34.50@35.50 
Gat FOOG .cccccossverse 11.00 8.50@10.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 37.00@38.00 
Buffalo— 
PUre DFAN ccccccccses cecce 31.50@32.00 
MPG le wectesocsccseee seses 31.00 @31.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 32.50@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... ..... 39.00 @39.50 
BEE GE cc cccccsccntcs veoes 45.00 @45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@36.00 
QE MOG) ccccecccccsce cccce 44.00 @ 44.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ......06+06% 17.50 28.00@28.50 
BEAR ccccceoccccccees 17.50 27.50@28.00 
Brown shorts ........ 18.00 31.50@32.50 
Gray shorts .......... 19.50 33.50@35.00 
MOG GOR scccsccvvcees 26.00 42.50@43.00 
Philadelphia— 
WI6ter DEAN 2. ccccees 27.00 36.00@36.50 
PUPS BEAM: . cc ccccccece 26.50 35.00@35.50 
Spring bran .......... 26.00 34.50@35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 25.00 36.00@37.00 
MOG GOS cccccsicccces 36.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 41.00@44.00 
MeO GEOG cccccccccccce 24.00 35.50@36.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 20.50 30.00@31.00 
BP | Becccovecccdcces 20.00 30.00@30.50 
Middlings ...........-- 19.50 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 25.50 36.00@36.50 
BO WE cole cccccccse 33.00 43.50@44.50 
BOO GEG se ccccccceces 18.50 30.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 41.00 44.00@45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 41.50@46.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.50 40.00@41.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 6.50@ 7.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 30.00@31.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 35.50 46.00@46.50 

Gluten feedtt .......... 33.90 .....@34.80 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
EE u'00.00.0 060 0468 $8.30 $9.10 
SEE cacdcnccocvsece ses 7.00 9.10 
OE, BMD ccciccccccesccs: seve 7.60 
Kanmeas City ....ccccssces 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........s+2+0% 5.70 6.50 
BED Sc cwsecrvecseesaswes sree 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





Toronto.—A limited trade is bein 
done in buckwheat, and prices advance 
last week 5c. On June 6, Canadian sell- 
ers were —e 75@80c bu for good 

0 


quality, in car lots, on track, country 


points in Ontario. 


consequence. 
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Flaxseed futures scored a net gain of 
nearly 5c bu in the seven days ending 
June 9. The upward movement followed 
the grain market as a whole, and was 
given special stimulus by the increasing 
certainty that early predictions of a 
largely increased flax acreage in this 
country would have to be amended. The 
seeded area is regarded as unquestion- 
ably larger, but reports indicate consid- 
erable damage from inclement weather. 
There have been heavy rains in places 
throughout the principal flax growing 
areas, but no general moderate downfall 
necessary to provide a subsoil supply. 

Although there is but a small domestic 
demand for linseed oil meal, prices are 
stronger, under the combined influence 
of the higher flaxseed market and the 
stronger position of wheat millfeeds. 
The price gain of the past week averages 
50c ton, 

There is a stronger export inquiry, and 
bids have been received for shipment as 
far ahead as December. Crushers, how- 
ever, are reluctant to sell beyond August. 

Supplies of linseed meal in crushers’ 
hands are light, and receipts of flaxseed 
continue the steady decrease of recent 
weeks. 

Dututu.—The July future market 
showed only a shade of firmness at the 
close of the June 8 session. Little in- 
quiry for the new crop depressed quota- 
tions, and there were few buyers. The 
latter regarded the situation as bearish, 
and expected to get greater concessions. 
Efforts are being made to broaden in- 
terest in distant deliveries. September 
lost 3°4c and October a full 8c in recent 
days. ‘There is some trade, however, in 
July flaxseed, Sales are mainly for small 
lots and scattered between the crushers 
and the pit element. Increased receipts 
served to bring more action to the cash 
trade. Crushers picked out choice cars 
and paid top prices for them. No. 1 
spot was quoted on June 8 at Ic under 
to 2c over July; to arrive, le discount 
under the same delivery. 


Minneapouis.—The oil meal market is, 
if anything, a little stronger, with prices 
possibly 50c ton higher than a week ago. 
Stocks in the hands of crushers are 
steadily decreasing and receipts of raw 
material are light, while demand is a 
shade better. For July shipment, buyers 
bid 50c ton over June. Quotations: Min- 
neapolis, $42.50 June shipment and $42.50 
@43 for July; Toledo, Buffalo, Chicago 
and Edgewater, all $45. 

Export inquiry is again picking up, 
with importers bidding for shipment as 
far ahead as December. Crushers, how- 
ever, will not sell beyond August. Fair 
sales have been made for June-July on 
basis of $44 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
June 6, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts— ,—Shipments—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ..13,421 7,923 3,478 1,761 
pe: eee 15,859 6,722 14,673 5,823 








Totals ...... 29,280 14,645 18,151 7,584 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing June 6, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

ow Receipts, -—-In store——, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 86 36 147 291 55 24 
Duluth..... 53° 44 250 227 189 84 


Totals.... 139 80 397 618 244 108 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth . 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 





June 2 ...$2.72 2.71 2.74% 2.74% 2.52% 
June 3... 2.72 2.71 2.74 2.74 2.49% 
June 4... 2.75% 2.74% 2.76 2.76 2.50 

June 5 ... 2.76% 2.75% 2.76% 2.76% 2.51% 
June 6 - 2.77% 2.76% 2.78% 2.78% 2.52% 
June 8 ... 2.75 2.74 2.76% 2.76 2.50% 


Muwavxer.—Asking prices for linseed 
meal were about 50c@$1 ton higher last 
week, although trading was within rather 
narrow limits. The advance was largely 
nominal, inasmuch as demand was of no 
Offerings, however, are 


closely held, and crushers are not inclined 
to let go of their re lies unless they are 
values. Domestic 


assured of respecta 
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as well as export call is slack, but in- 
quiry has undergone some improvement. 
Nominal quotation, June 6, f.o.b., $44@ 
45 ton. 


Cuicaco.—The market has a slightly 
firmer undertone, although prices are 
still practically unchanged. Demand is, 
however, improving, and sales of single 
car lots are increasing in number. Some 
inquiry for large lots is also reported, 
but few actual sales have been noted. 
Oil meal was quoted, June 6, at $43@45 
ton, Chicago. 


Pirrssurcu.—Linseed meal «was in 
good demand last week. The bulk of the 


buying was in small quantities for 
prompt shipment. Prices were un- 
changed and firm. Quotation, June 6, 
$47.20 ton. 


Burrato.—There was not much domes- 
tic demand for oil meal, while the export 
trade continued good last week. Mills 
offered oil meal on June 6 at $44@45, 
while some jobbers were offering it at 


Boston.—A slow demand for linseed 
meal for shipment, with the market a 
shade lower at $49.25@49.50 ton in 100’s, 
existed last week. Resellers offered lots, 
in a limited way, for near-by points at 
slightly under these prices, but there was 
no demand, 


Winnirec.—Local reports last week 
showed an excellent demand for oil cake 
and meal at unchanged prices. Quota- 
tions, June 6: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, 
$40, and oil meal $42, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 
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Sr. Lovis—A marked general im- 
provement has been noticed for mixed 
feeds in St. Louis during the past week, 
and particularly is this true of scratch 
feeds, demand being quite heavy for this 
particular variety. The buying of chick 
feed is limited, as the season is about 
over, but considerable quantities of this 
feed will be moving during June from 
old bookings as a result of the late sea- 
son. Due to the better demand that is 
prevailing, prices showed strength last 
week. Shipping instructions have been 
coming in fairly well on old bookings, 
which are about cleaned up. 


NasHviLte.—Demand for mixed feeds 
in the Southeast has remained below the 
expectations of mills for some time, but 
a small improvement was reported last 
week. The dullness has not been ex- 
plained. One mill attributed it to the 
liberal supply of oats being used in the 
Southeast. Prices, June 6: horse feed, 
85 per cent, per ton, $50; dairy, 24 per 
cent, $50; high grade scratch, $60; high 
grade egg mash, $62. 


Mempuis.—The demand for feeds con- 
tinued fairly satisfactory last week, al- 
though buying was strictly of a hand- 
to-mouth nature. The advance in raw 
materials forced manufacturers and mill- 
ers to elevate their prices $1@1.50 ton, 
and the further advance in grains and 
widespread need of rain gave the market 
a firm undertone on June 4. The pro- 
longed dry spell in most of the cotton 
belt has damaged pastures and feed 
crops, but thus far has not been felt 
much in the way of demand for feeds. 
Stocks are so light, however, that steady 
buying is anticipated. Dairy feeds have 
been in better demand as a result of 
burned up pastures, but poultry feeds 
are quiet. 


Cuicaco.—The extremely hot weather 
stimulated buying of mixed feeds to 
some extent last week. Dairy, poultry 
and horse feeds moved in better volume, 
but all sales were for immediate and 
near-by shipment. Many dealers are 
hesitant about contracting for forward 
delivery, and reports received by manu- 
facturers from their salesmen indicate 
that buyers believe the market will go 
lower. Some manufacturers have covered 
the trade thoroughly, offering feed for 
shipment up to Jan. 1, and it is reported 
that they have made some fairly heavy 
bookings. Many concerns guarantee 
prices against decline, and also offer 
other inducements to make sales. How- 
ever, there are some who refuse to in- 
dulge in these extremely bad practices, 
although most manufacturers are offer- 
ing feeds for shipment up to Sept. 1. 
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FLOUR USED IN MAKING WATCHES 

Two barrels of flour are used every 
week in making watches at a well-known 
factory, which turns out from 2,000 to 
3,000 watches a week. Since a baker uses 
about three pounds of flour to five loaves 
of bread, it follows that for every watch 
the maker uses the equivalent of a third 
of a loaf. The flour is made into dough 
and the dough is used to handle screws, 
rivets and other small parts. 

Each man in that part of the business 
has a lump of dough always at hand, and 
when he wants to examine a screw he 
jabs a piece of dough on it. Then, turn- 
ing it over, he has a good chance to look 
at it with his watchmaker’s microscopic 
eyeglass. Many of the screws are too 


minute to pick up easily with the fingers, 
and many more, though large enough to 
be picked up, would be so covered by the 
fingers or the forceps as to be almost 
from 


hidden sight.—Batavia (N. Y.) 


News. 
4 






Ir Mient Be 
VERSE 


SPIRIT OF THE YEAST 
What makes the little fishes leap 
In frantic arcs across the deep? 
What makes the little birdies sing, 
In ecstasy of coming spring? 
Vitamins! 


What makes the timid rabbits bound 
Across the leaf-enshrouded ground? 
What makes the cool clam in his bed 
Squirt muddy water through his head? 
Vitamins! 


What makes the lowly chimpanzee 
Hurl nuts from high up in his tree? 
What makes the woofish polar bear 
Inhale the frosty arctic air? 
Vitamins! 


What makes the long deceased fish smell 
Because, alas, it is not well? 
What makes the simple reader curse 
On finishing this putrid verse? 
Vitamins! 
—Bowdoin Bear Skin. 


$4 
NIXIE! NIXIE! WHAT IS A NIXIE? 


It is a piece of mail so incorrectly or 
incompletely addressed, or so improperly 
prepared, that it cannot be delivered or 
returned without special treatment, and 
it goes to the post office hospital for a 
postal operation. It differs from a dead 
letter in that a dead letter, parcel, or 
circular can be neither delivered nor re- 
turned, and goes to the post office morgue 
for burial. 

If the postal sleuths are able to cor- 
rect the address, or return to sender for 
a better one, it again becomes a piece of 
mail—though “delayed mail” is the bet- 
ter sobriquet. 

If, after an exhaustive effort, the postal 
“detective” must give up the puzzle, and 
there is no return address, the piece of 
mail is consigned to the Dead Letter Of- 
fice, where it again changes its name to 
dead letter or dead parcel, as the case 
may be. : 

Its period of existence as a nixie is the 
most expensive one. It demands special 
attention from the very best clerks. Val- 
uable time is spent in its behalf, time 
which also may prove more costly to the 
mailer or intended recipient through the 
attendant delay. 

But, in the long run, the postal service 
loses most. In Chicago 400 workers do 
nothing but handle nixies. In New York 





the service costs $500 daily. In all, the 
nixie costs the government about $1,740,- 


000 a year. 
$44 


BACK TO THE PRE-WAR BASIS 


Official returns show that, compared 
with 1923, the arable area-in England 
and Wales has fallen by 253,000 acres, 
and permanent grass has increased by 
183,000. The area of arable land is now 
practically the same as in 1914. The area 
under wheat again shows a substantial 
decline, and this year’s decrease of 194,- 
000 acres brings the area of this crop to 
the lowest figure since 1904. Part of 
the reduction this year is attributable to 
the very unfavorable weather conditions 
at seeding time last autumn. Barley 
shows a relatively small decline of 11,000 
acres, while oats and mixed corn have in- 
creased by 57,000 and 18,000 acres, re- 
spectively. The total area of the three 
chief cereals, including corn, is 5,032,- 
000 acres, or 130,000 less than in 1923. 


H. BREVICORNIS 

A species of wasp—H. brevicornis— 
is said to be the greatest enemy of what 
is called “grain worms.” It stings the 
larva of the worm, and destroys it. The 
Canadian and United States governments 
are stated to be greatly impressed by the 
thoroughness of its work. It’s all very 
well, but before introducing it as an ex- 
terminator of insects in the mill, some 
information as to whether the wasp is a 
respecter of persons would be desirable. 
—Milling. 

$%@ 


About three and one half times as much 
of our cultivated crop land is devoted to 
growing feed for our farm animals as for 
producing crops for human consumption. 
—Wall Street Journal. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Buying of spring wheat flour shows 
no improvement as far as mills here are 
concerned. Buyers with low stocks oc- 
casionally take a little, but the volume 
of sales is small. The advance in wheat 
last week did not stimulate demand, nor 
did the weakness on June 8 bring in any 
buying. Shipping instructions are com- 
ing in well. First clear is in demand, but 
mills have practically none to sell. Mill 
quotations have been advanced l5c bbl 
for patent. 

Nominal prices, June 8, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $9.00@9.25 $6.50@6.75 
Bakers patent ....... 8.75@9.00 6.25@6.50 
First clear, jute 8.35@8.60 4.75@5.00 





Second clear, jute.... 6.50@6.75 3.25@3.65 

The durum flour mill took a few orders 
for immediate shipment, mostly in car 
lots, which indicates that stocks are low. 
The up and down movement of the mar- 
ket seems powerless to provoke any in- 
crease in interest; what the trade wants 
is price concessions. 

The outside trade put in a few orders 
for less than car lots of rye flour, but 
buyers were trying to find soft spots. 
The local trade requirements were about 
as usual. Quotations, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., June 8: pure white, $6.35; No. 2 
straight, $6.05; No. 3 dark, $5.60; No. 5 
blend, $6.55; No. 8 rye, $5.45. 

Considering the present heavy move- 
ment of wheat to this market, milling 
interest has been very light. Buying by 
mills was confined mainly to certain 
grades of spring. Receipts ran largely 
to ordinary grades, with a sprinkling 
of fancy varieties. Prior to June 8, mills 
were practically out of the durum mar- 
ket, but on that day outside mills came 
in for amber, but the local one kept 
away, apparently having ample stocks to 
care for current grinding requirements. 
Shipping call continues light. No. 1 
aa northern closed June 8 at $1.67% 
@1.82%; No. 2 dark, $1.667%,.@1.80%; 


No. 8 dark, $1.6574@1.78%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.667,@1.80%. 

There was a good demand for oats, with 
large offerings, last week. No. 3 white 
holds unchanged 3c under Chicago July, 
but closed 5c higher June 8 than on 
June 1, due to a hardening outside ten- 
dency. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 31-June 6 . 11,285 31 
Previous week 14,705 40 
Year ago ..... 12,360 33 
(ys fl rare 13,270 36 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





--——Amber durum \ -—Durum— 
May No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
30... Holiday 
June 
1..:. 161% @167% 1595 @167% 158% 156% 


2.... 160% @166% 158% @166% 157% 155% 
162% @168% 160% @168% 159% 157% 
4.... 165% @171% 163% @171% 162% 160% 
165% @171% 163% @171% 162% 160% 
6.... 166 @172 164 @172 163 161 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 6, 1925, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


cr— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 














Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring ....1,332 227 212 1,074 223 184 
Durum ... 363 351 1,051 273 6505 1,398 
Winter . 1 6 os we Se e* 
Bonded ... 17 

Totals ..1,713 678 1,263 1,347 728 1,582 
Ce ixeks 26 16 1 4 174 
GOSS ccwss 214 23 4 337 191 

Bonded.. 15 ee 9 es <% cs 
Rye cocess 128 638 312 27 760 812 
Barley .... 252 20 63 25 - 127 

Bonded.. 4 o8 10 e* ee ee 
Flaxseed .. 53 44 250 33 10 172 


A large movement of barley developed, 
and buyers for a time absorbed the of- 
ferings at the going bids, but supply evi- 
dently became more than they cared to 
take on, so a le reduction was recorded 
on June 8, Close, June 8: choice, 81@ 
86c; medium, 77@8Ic; low, 71@76c. 








June 10, 1925 


Lacking supplies of rye, cash buyers 
were not called upon to care for much of 
it. With a poor demand from outside, 
buyers reduced bids to the July basis 
for No. 1. Futures have slowed up on 
account of the slack request from the 
East and for export. The trade seems 
to be awaiting the marketing and move- 
ment of the new crop. 


NOTES 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., is on a month’s vaca- 
tion in California. 

Package freight boats, filling out their 
cargoes with grain, supply all demand 
for space for small lots. 

The demand for grain tonnage is neyli- 
gible, and the rate holds at 1%c bu on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. 


Shipments of grain fell off last week, 
the total being about 1,500,000 bus, |ut 
several large boats are now reporting for 
loads. 


The export demand for wheat is light 
and spotted. No rye or oats are being 
worked, foreigners showing no interest at 
the present level of prices. 

Ten freighters on the Great Lakes were 
sent to the docks within the past few 
days, making 40 that have become inac- 
tive since the opening of the season. No 
business is the cause. 


Rail movement of flour from the in- 
terior to local sheds for storage and later 
boat shipment to the East is holding 
about steady, and no material chanye 
is likely to occur until fall. 

Receipts of grain at Duluth, and pa-r- 
ticularly of wheat, are the heaviest at th's 
season in several years. Some wheat ‘s 
coming from Minneapolis for storage an‘ 
shipment down the lakes. The inspec- 
tion for the 48 hours ending June 8 
showed 239 cars of spring and 93 of 
durum. F. G. Cartson. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bb! 


of flour annually. 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the small« 


A careful comparison of the censu 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicate 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probhab! 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Therefore, to determine the approximat 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


The figures for February are revised to include reports 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,017 mills reporting in April (53 of which were idle) produced 89 per cent 


of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 


The 


1,067 mills reporting in March produced 90 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground ayeraged 274.9 lbs per bbl of flour in April, 274 in March, 
274.4 in February, 274.1 lbs in January, 273.9 in December, 274.2 in November, 273.7 
in October, 274.5 in September, 277 in August, 278.4 in July, 279.3 in June, 278.8 in 


May, 278.7 in April and March. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.3 lbs per bu of wheat in April, 17.2 in March 
and February, 16.9 lbs in January, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in November, 18.8 in 
October, 17.2 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.7 in July, 18 in June, May, April and 





March. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 

———Production—_, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
ARTE cocccce ,017 30,851,991 6,734,505 532,491,440 638,528 40.6 
DEBTOR cccecs 1,067 33,547,957 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904. 52.8 
January 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 

1924— 
December ... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 52.3 
November ... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 
October ..... 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
September 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
August .. 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58.1 
July .. 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
June .. 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
May 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
April 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
March ...:.. 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
January . 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 


STATEMENT FOR 952 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 


Average Daily Per cent 

-——-Production——. Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1925— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
Maron 2.00% 32,590,428 7,138,491 560,116,546 273.9 17.2 618,930 44.4 
February ... 36,566,440 7,996,613 627,661,551 274.4 17.2 618,697 53.9 
January .... 43,873,264 9,601,376 742,990,872 274.2 16.9 627,123 58.9 

1924— 

December ... 39,732,940 8,707,752 683,126,591 273.8 17.2 627,354 53.4 
November ... 41,383,416 9,047,345 709,023,894 274.4 17.1 627,401 60.1 
October ..... 50,684,133 11,118,153 956,280,925 273.5 18.9 625,277 65.9 
September .. 46,858,191 10,243,502 805,792,812 274.5 17.2 625,775 65.5 
August ..... 44,430,708 9,635,974 781,223,796 276.7 17.6 616,528 60.1 
Pers 38,712,537 8,345,477 686,668,457 278.3 17.7 617,925 51.9 
SOROS viverviece 35,568,217 7,644,728 637,670,021 279.2 17.9 620,683 49.3 
TER 6s cscces 35,957,199 7,739,159 646,937,519 278.8 18.0 619,619 48.0 
ASOT wc cscs 34,914,081 7,621,362 629,000,426 278.5 18.0 624,167 46.3 
March ...... 37,929,577 8,167,041 681,933,900 278.7 18.0 620,310 50.6 
February ... 38,148,589 8,214,519 686,033,058 278.6 18.0 620,424 55.2 
January .... 40,713,443 8,733,443 724,952,552 279.7 17.8 620,790 64.1 


*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1923. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Norwegian Farmers of America 


(Continued from page 1052.) 


violence, they often were threatening and 
spread much fear. For some years, par- 
ticularly in western Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, the grasshopper plague ap- 
peared year after year, and the pests de- 
youred everything that was green right 
down to the bare earth. Only a hardy 

ople could have overcome the many 
difficulties and withstood the many dis- 
couragements, but the Norwegian immi- 
grants were just that kind of people, and 
they have transmitted the same desirable 
qualities to the modern American char- 
acter. 

It is said of the Norwegian element 
that a larger percentage of the second 
generation remains on the land than of 
any other racial group, and such statis- 
tics as are available appear to point in 
that direction. 


\ TITHOUT being able to present fig- 

ures to establish a fact, none prob- 
ably will gainsay the statement that the 
Norwegian people have contributed a 
mighty impulse to the agricultural de- 
velopment of the upper Mississippi valley 
and that their influence will continue a 
potent factor in the continued growth of 
this farm empire. 

Like any other movement of any conse- 
quence, the Norwegian settlement of 
America in its genesis had an outstand- 
ing figure as forerunner or pathfinder. 
This personage was Kleng Pederson, or 
Cleng Peerson, as he signed his name in 
liter life. In all justice he should be 
ranked with Daniel Boone, Davy Crock- 
ett, Sam Houston and other forerunners 
in the making of the great West. He was 
restless and eccentric, of a roving dispo- 
sition, always improvident and generally 
impecunious, but he had a veritable mania 
for planting colonies. He traveled the 
\liddle West far and wide, generally on 
foot, and studied the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the terrain wherever he went. 
He talked America, he wrote America, 
nd he did both well. Three times he re- 
turned to Norway between 1824 and 1842, 
and went up and down the countryside 
painting in glowing words the fortune 
that lay dormant in the New World for 
those who had the vision and the courage 
to attempt the great adventure. Writers 
have dubbed Kleng Pederson everything 
from a tramp and a vagabond to a ro- 
mantic hero. Be that as it may, he had 
vision and boundless enthusiasm, and he 
felt that he had a mission in life. Two re- 
markable settlements, flourishing today, 
live as monuments to his zeal and energy, 
namely, the Fox River settlement in La 
Salle County, Illinois, and the prosper- 
ous Norwegian colony in Dallas County, 
Texas. : 

The Fox River settlement truly was 
the mother colony of Norse emigration 
through the West. It became the objec- 
tive point for thousands of newcomers. 
They came for rest and guidance, and 
wandered on to the cheaper lands in Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Minnesota. The early 
settlers were good letter writters, and the 
American letters were read with avidity 
in Norway, and passed from house to 
house. 


FURTHER stimulus to the emigration 

fever was given by three booklets 
concerning the United States. These 
were Ole Nattestad’s “Dagbog” or 
“Diary,” and Ole Rynning’s “Truthful 
Statements about America” (Sandferdig 
Beretning on Amerika), both published 
in Christiania in 1837, and Johan Reier- 
son’s “Guide (Veiviser) for Norwegian 
Emigrants,” published in 1844. The for- 
mer works dealt mainly with Illinois and 
Wisconsin, while the latter, - although 
somewhat general, commended Texas, for 
which Reierson was an_ enthusiastic 
boomer. 

Without much doubt the main cause of 
the great rush of Norwegians into Minne- 
sota, Iowa and the country beyond was 
the passage of the free homestead act in 
1863. Previously, government land was 
obtainable only through the process of 
pre-emption. The cost was generally 
$1.25 an acre. 

John Anderson, publisher of Skandi- 
naven, was most enthusiastic over the 
passage of the free homestead law, and 
urged his readers to take advantage of 
the opportunity of a lifetime. It is re- 


lated that he printed handbills explaining 
the act, and personally distributed them 
among the Norwegian newcomers arriv- 
ing by water and rail at Chicago. With- 
out doubt hundreds had their attention 
directed to the excellent agricultural 
lands of the northwestern territory by 
his newspaper articles and handbills. 

In many respects the valuable services 
rendered by Cleng Peerson were dupli- 
cated in later years by Paul Hjelm-Han- 
sen, a journalist from Norway. It is 
understood that his purpose in coming to 
the United States was to obtain material 
for articles tending to discourage emigra- 
tion from Norway. He was speedily 
converted to an opposite view of the ques- 
tion when he saw former tenant farmers 
established in economic independence on 
farms that would have been regarded in 
the home land as baronial domains. He 
realized that the shift from poverty to 
comparative affluence had been effected in 
but a few years, and that in the main 
those emigrants who sought the land had 
prospered even beyond their hopes and 
dreams. It then occurred to him that he 
could render their kinsfolk no better serv- 
ice than to undertake an exploration in 


middle seventies a continuous stream 
moved day and night from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Twin Cities of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where it divid- 
ed into innumerable smaller streams 
which spread westward and northward, 
overflowing the valley and reaching far 
into South Dakota and North Dakota. 


IONEERING still is going on in Wis- 

consin, and Norwegians have an active 
hand therein. Men from Telemarken, 
Numedal and Stavanger located in Rock 
and Dane counties, and there established 
some of the largest and most prosperous 
colonies in the West. Virtually all of 
them were engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. At first it was a sordid struggle 
for mere existence. Poorly provided with 
household goods and agricultural imple- 
ments, they were compelled to live a life 
of primitive simplicity. Cholera and 
smallpox epidemics threatened, nature 
was stubborn, the log cabins offered only 
a meager shelter, and their trials were 
many. But they hewed, sawed and 
cleared, then plowed and planted, and 
later harvested. Their yields were small 
at first, but grew with each succeeding 
year, and it was not long before they 
found themselves in comparative comfort. 

In 1850 there were 8,651 Norwegian 
born residents of Wisconsin, nearly one 























The Norse Immigrant at Work in a Dakota Harvest Field 


the then unsettled portions of Minne- 
sota to learn if there were not other tracts 
available for settlement. 

His journeys were historic, for they led 
directly to the speedy settlement of the 
Red River valley, often called the “bread 
basket of the world” because of its im- 
mense production of grain. 

Hjelm-Hansen left La Crosse June 17, 
1869, to begin his memorable tour. He 
went by steamboat to St. Paul, took the 
railroad to St. Cloud and by stage 
reached Alexandria. Here he came in 
touch with countrymen who had an ox 
team and consented to accompany the ex- 
plorer on his expedition. They drove 
through parts of Ottertail and neighbor- 
ing counties, reaching the Red River at 
Fort Abercrombie, and thence went down 
the valley some distance. On his return 
to Alexandria he wrote to Nordiske Ti- 
dende describing the land he had seen. 
One of the statements in his first letter 
to the public is worthy of reproduction. 

He wrote as follows: “The soil is pro- 
ductive in the highest degree and un- 
usually easy of cultivation, as there is not 
as much as a stone or a stump in the way 
of the plow.” 


T WAS this land that General Hazen 

officially described as “Unproduc- 
tive, unsuitable for cultivation and only 
fit for mosquitoes, wild animals and In- 
dians.” 

Much detailed information was given of 
the character of the country and the soil 
by Mr. Hjelm-Hansen in his first letter, 
and this was further amplified by subse- 
quent writings to the Norwegian papers 
in the United States and Norway. His 
readers followed the advice offered, and 
immediately there began a migration of 
Norsemen that probably is without paral- 
lel in the history of their race. When the 
movement fairly was under way in the 


half of the entire Norwegian population 
of the United States. Virtually all of 
them were engaged in farming, and aid- 
ing thereby to lay the foundation of what 
has been one of the most progressive ag- 
ricultural commonwealths in the world. 

Some five years ago Wisconsin was 
credited with having 200,000 residents of 
Norwegian ancestry. Unquestionably an 
overwhelming majority of them, if not 
actually tilling the soil, were engaged in 
promoting agriculture. 


O LESS an authority than S. G. Iver- 

son, for many years auditor of the 
state of Minnesota, places the farm 
wealth of the Norwegian element in Min- 
nesota at the prodigious figure of almost 
$1,000,000,000, and he states that his esti- 
mate is conservative. On account of his 
long service as state auditor, which en- 
abled him to cover the entire state time 
and again, Mr. Iverson probably is the 
best qualified person to undertake any 
such computation. 

“After the federal census of 1910 I 
undertook to learn what share the Nor- 
wegians had in the farm industry of my 
native state,’ Mr. Iverson explained to 
the writer. “From personal knowledge 
of. the distribution of immigrant ele- 
ments within the state, and particularly 
in the rural sections, I reached the con- 
clusion that the Scandinavians owned 
115,000 of the 175,000 farms reported in 
Minnesota by the Census Bureau. From 
personal observation I should say that a 
greater proportion of Norwegian stock 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits than 
is the case with other immigrant ele- 
ments, and therefore half of this number 
was credited to that people. The number 
of farms in Minnesota doubtless has in- 
creased by several thousands, and with- 
out question the Norwegian element has 
had its full share in the increase. Hence, 
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no one will be far from wrong in plac- 
ing the number of farms owned by this 
element at 60,000. Taking 160 acres as 
the size of the average farm, and bearing 
in mind that thousands of farms have a 
value of $100 an acre and even more, the 
average value will be approximately $15,- 
000 per farm. This value will of course 
include farm buildings, stock and ma- 
chinery. Sixty thousand farms at $15,- 
000 makes a total wealth of almost a bil- 
lion, and although the figure is unbe- 
lievable at first thought, I am sure that 
it is conservative.” 
I] 

T WILL be observed in this connection 

that Dr. J. S. Johnson, after care- 
ful investigation, in 1913 placed the num- 
ber of Norwegian farm owners at that 
time at 50,000, the extent of their hold- 
ings at 8,850,000 acres, and the land value 
at $500,000,000, so the estimates virtually 
coincide. 

Fillmore County saw the first Norwe- 
gian settlers in 1851. They came from 
Muskego colony, in Wisconsin, and very 
soon there was a procession from the old- 
er colonies in Wisconsin and Illinois, to 
which were added the rising tide of im- 
migration from the motherland. Of 
course Fillmore County could not begin 
to hold them all, and they overflowed into 
Houston, Mower, Olmstead, Freeborn, 
Goodhue and Rice counties. The war 
and the Sioux massacre halted the occu- 
pation of Minnesota for a period. 

It may be recorded that the federal 
census of 1860 credits Norway with be- 
ing the birthplace of 8,425 Minnesota 
citizens. Virtually all of them were en- 
gaged in agriculture. They actually laid 
the foundation for the future prosperity 
of the state. 

After the war and massacre, settle- 
ment was resumed; Renville, Yellow 
Medicine, Lac qui Parle, Chippewa and 
Swift counties were occupied to such an 
extent that it was possible to travel for 
days at a time in certain districts with- 
out getting beyond the domain of the 
Norwegians. Later came the greatest 
migration initiated by Hjelm-Hansen, 
and which gave the Park region and the 
Red River valley to the Norwegian im- 
migrants and their descendants. 

Only in North Dakota, so far as is 
known, has an attempt been made to ob- 
tain exact figures of the land holdings 
of the Norwegians. In 1913, while pre- 
paring a North Dakota exhibit for Nor- 
way’s Centennial Exposition, for which 
the state legislature had made an ap- 
propriation, Alfred Gabrielsen under- 
took to ascertain the amount of land 
owned by residents of Norse stock. In 
this category he included only those born 
in Norway or whose parents were born 
in Norway. In other words, the statis- 
tics were limited to the first and second 
generation of Norwegian blood. Un- 
doubtedly there are many of the third 
and fourth generations of the race with- 
in the state, but having lost their identity 
as Norwegians and in numerous cases 
altered or changed their names, it would 
be a wellnigh hopeless task to enumerate 
them. His report showed that a solid 
territory of 600 square miles in Trail, 
Grand Forks and adjoining counties was 
populated exclusively by Norwegians. In 
addition there are the Sheyenne River, 
the Park River, the Turtle Mountain 
and the Williams and Benson county set- 
tlements, all of great extent. 


HE report showed that out of a total 

of 32,000,000 acres of taxable farm 
land in North Dakota 17,867,140 acres 
were owned by individuals classed as 
Norwegians. Using the average acre 
value of $35 fixed by the federal Census 
Bureau, he placed the value of this land 
at $275,349,200, truly a princely sum. 
But, inasmuch as land values have more 
than doubled since the tabulation was 
completed, and that land holdings have 
increased materially, the aggregate 
wealth of these people in North Dakota 
now reaches a stupendous sum. 

Mention should be made of C. P. Burn- 
stad, who at the time operated a cattle 
ranch of 6,000 acres in Logan County, 
and John Steen, who had a “bonanza” 
farm near Rugby. 

Norwegians first settled South Dakota 
as farmers. They came from the Kosh- 
konong colony to Vermillion County in 
1859. From this locality they spread in 
various directions, and became the dom- 
inant element in many districts. ‘There 
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were various Indian scares and trying 
experiences with blizzards in which quite 
a number lost their lives, but the worst 
handicaps were eventually overcome. 
This element today comprises about 25 
per cent of the population of the state. 

As early as the forties the Norwegians 
appeared in Iowa, and they were real 
pioneers. ‘Today the entire northern part 
of the state is sprinkled liberally with 
Norwegian settlements. In many coun- 
ties they are the dominant element, and 
they have become famous as progressive 
farmers and breeders of live stock. 
Cyrus Tow, the famous Hereford breed- 
er, is of Norse blood, and there are others 
who have achieved success in raising 
blooded stock. They have exerted an ex- 
tensive influence on agriculture within the 
state, and sent thousands of their sons 
and daughters to aid in developing other 
parts of the Union. Some of the finest 
farms in Iowa, which means in the Unit- 
ed States, are in the hands of racial stock 
with which this article is concerned. 

Norwegian farm communities were 
founded in Kansas and Nebraska as 
early as 1857, but it was not until after 
the Civil War that any considerable 
number of this people sought to obtain 
land. Virtually all of them are engaged 
today in agricultural pursuits. What 
their number may be is not possible to 
determine, but it must be 50,000 in the 
two states, and possibly more. In the 
great rush at the opening of the Okla- 
homa reservation, there were quite a 
number of Norwegians, and they ob- 
tained their share of the prizes. 

Michigan attracted numerous Norse- 
men in the early days. The parties that 
went out together were smaller than 
those which penetrated the more western 
states. However, some were of consider- 
able extent, and virtually all proved suc- 
cessful. The Norse population of the 
state probably will reach 100,000. 

Early in the twentieth century a party 
was formed in Ottertail County, Minne- 
sota, led by Jens Dunham, Amund Lev- 
orson, John L. Trosvig, John Rustad and 
others, to find a new home in the South. 
Virginia was selected as a desirable field, 
and a suitable tract was found near Wil- 
liamsburg and named Norway. Some 10 
or 12 families comprised the first party. 
The land cost them from $5 to $10 an acre. 
By industry and intelligence, and the 
application of modern methods of farm- 
ing, they made a garden spot in the heart 
of the Old Dominion. Within 15 years 
their land was easily worth $75 an acre 
and upward. It is today an object les- 
son for the entire state, and it is needless 
to say that this isolated band of Norwe- 
gians is highly regarded by their neigh- 
bors and the state authorities. Instances 
of this kind are numerous, and similar 
ventures without doubt may be found in 
virtually every state in the Union. 

Ole Bull, the famous violinist, was an 
altruist and philanthropist in the broad- 
est sense. Having knowledge of the un- 
promising lot of thousands of his. coun- 
trymen in Norway, and realizing the 
glorious possibilities in the New World, 
he undertook the foundation of a colony 
which he hoped would be a Mecca for his 
people. Oleana, Odin and New Bergen 
were founded in Potter County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the early fifties, and at one 
time these settlements became a complete 
failure. Nevertheless they had their 
value, for they contributed 1,000 very de- 
sirable people to other communities. 

Few Norwegian immigrants were at- 
tracted to New England, unless they 
were artisans or engaged in commercial 
pursuits, but there are small but pros- 
perous Norwegian farming groups near 
Carlisle and Cambridge, Mass., near Ber- 
lin Mills, N. H., and in Connecticut. 

In the southern states there are quite 
a number of thriving Norwegian col- 
onies, notably the Listonia settlement in 
Georgia, Thorsby settlement in Alabama, 
the Oslo and Viking colonies in Florida, 
and the Norse colonies at Lawrenceburg, 
Frankfort and Genesis, Tenn. These 
and others were founded in the nineties, 
mostly by Norwegian farmers from the 
North who had found a change of cli- 
mate desirable. 

Up and down the Pacific Coast, Nor- 
wegian farmers are found in numbers. 
Many rural communities were established 
by them when the country was in pos- 
session of the Siwash Indians, some ante- 
dating the Civil War. Washington was 
credited with 60,000 inhabitants of Nor- 
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wegian descent in 1905, but there must 
be many times that number in the state 
at present. Oregon had quite a number 
of distinctive Norse colonies some years 
ago, and doubtless they still are flourish- 
ing. Several widely scattered groups of 
this race also located in California, one 
near Golita, Santa Barbara County, two 
in Humboldt County and in various other 
counties. 

In the rural districts of Montana the 
Norwegians are particularly numerous. 
There are thousands of them in Utah, 


probably one eighth of the entire popula- 
tion of the state, and there are successful 
Norwegian farmers in numbers in Idaho 
and Colorado. 





DUTY IN SELLING GOODS FOR OTHERS 

One who undertakes to sell staple com- 

modities for others is bound to use good 

faith efforts to obtain at least the market 

price, according to the Arkansas supreme 

court’s ruling in the case of Brown et al. 
vs. Joy Rice Milling Co. (268 S. W. 1). 
A. L. H. Srreer. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from April 1, 


1925, with countries of destination, 


MONTHS’ 


WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
1924, to March 31, 
as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ....... ° o8 > s% ow - ‘a 2 1 8 1 12 
0 REP eer rs 4 2 7 3 3 26 28 6 16 3 3 2 103 
DE ctevseetvarawe 7 4 6 5 7 19 21 47 31 18 12 27 204 
Seer .4 “a is 2 3 4 1 e* 4 2 16 
Se rer 51 31 18 14 25 64 75 53 27 43 14 33 448 
DEON Kececacasecbesss 1 ee ys os ee . oe ee ee 1 
ee ee 106 85 53 33 65 149 340 207 225 67 179 220 1,829 
COOGEE 2 kbeeececnecus , os . * es 1 es es o* ° ee 1 
REPT ee 7 25 56 78 70 64 41 44 20 58 67 98 638 
PLES OST ECE SE ee 10 10 1 ae ee 4 26 7 12 8 13 12 103 
err 1 2 “a a — _ - 1 
Jugosiavia, etc. ........ os 1 3 ee 1 5 
OTT Cee as . es 3 o> 12 1 16 
a Mn. 65s «en 0-0 - 2 : 1 8 6 14 5 2 3 48 
ge 158 126 120 65 99 248 419 298 223 71 65 87 1,979 
ee ae 1 1 ia 8 2 10 27 9 86 37 16 24 221 
Poland, Danzig ........ “ 1 1 4 4 16 13 9 6 21 6 81 
Russia (Europe) ...... ° ‘ ss : 3 10 197 210 
rrr ree . ee ~s 2 1 ‘ 1 4 
PEE err 5 7 2 3 > 6 13 13 10 8 7 4 83 
Turkey in Europe ...... ‘3 2 1 1 o* ‘ - os o% is én 3 
United Kingdom ....... 93 108 106 73 132 226 328 364 262 142 #4112 176 2,112 
See ED, so 6-o 65-400 — os os 4 2 8 es 11 
UN bs-66 a6 4k 4 50%-s:65 10 6 6 7 3 ) 10 8 6 4 5 8 78 
British Honduras 2 2 2 1 3 2 2 2 1 1 1 2 21 
a ee 8 10 7 6 9 10 7 11 9 12 x 6 103 
Guatemala ..... 12 7 12 11 12 12 15 13 12 17 10 12 145 
re 4 7 4 5 4 3 5 4 5 4 1 5 54 
POMOONOIR nc ccccciccs ; 5 9 6 q 7 5 5 7 6 10 5 s 77 
fT  eaerrrr Terres ‘ 5 7 8 5 8 6 7 9 11 10 8 7 91 
CY on 64 0a id eae & 5 9 6 5 9 7 8 14 24 19 11 15 132 
. . See 51 47 24 18 22 26 22 21 22 18 12 16 299 
CL. Sats bows aeeasage a’ 82 78 81 84 92 101 108 114 120 37 96 103 1,196 
A ee ee 36 44 29 12 23 22 31 29 36 32 9 11 314 
Pre eee 1 2 2 3 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 19 
SS 6.654.605 Kae 500485 9 12 17 12 12 14 21 17 21 16 11 12 174 
Trinidad and Tobago... 2 > 1 2 2 4 1 1 ae 2 3 18 
Other Brit. West Indies 3 3 2 4 6 5 3 3 2 t 1 5 41 
Dominican Republic.... 6 6 9 7 6 6 9 6 7 9 7 7 85 
Dutch West Indies ..... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 1 1 2 24 
French West Indies .... 7 16 13 8 6 12 9 9 16 16 12 6 120 
Were EOUMMNGS .eseccces 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 3 24 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

Ee, 4435420105205 - “s 1 2 2 4 9 5 1 : 2 2 28 
arr 68 62 51 48 51 41 66 57 55 42 58 64 663 
ce eer ee 4 5 4 6 9 8 9 5 7 9 9 18 93 
. .. JR rece re 1 15 13 8 is 14 1 6 5 as 6 5 74 
DED bccn coeseeues 4 6 6 7 6 5 5 3 4 5 4 7 62 
a ee re 4 11 5 9 5 8 10 9 8 3 7 5 84 
TE ee ee cee 3 4 3 1 7 5 6 1 4 4 4 5 47 
oo . See ch evve sat 1 9 5 3 1 6 15 6 4 3 2 2 57 
RR) v0 48458 hee 09558 oe 2 es 13 ‘ 1 és os 1 ee 17 
SE, GA aOR e Oh KO SASSO 107 32 231 68 6 16 10 3 1 oe 9 491 
EE. caveceehencas 58 45 154 62 77 €1 30 11 46 17 21 45 627 
GE c6546i6e dae eee 4 3 3 3 11 5 6 x 4 5 q 6 55 
SD €h4 9 eed S6ed440 65 7 e8 é* o® ° ‘4 oe T oe 7 
PROMI 00s c0 20sec. 28 40 13 eo 7 aa es 7 8 21 es 124 
Philippine Islands ..... 13 27 55 51 78 80 45 92 39 36 25 54 595 
Palestine and Syria os 1 2 2 _ 1 3 1 3 1 3 2 19 
British West Africa .... 13 17 12 8 12 12 12 12 10 5 12 139 
BU bes ssseterccesaes 1 13 5 8 22 9 15 20 18 24 28 25 188 
PEGRGEGD. dcccscvccetevce 5 1 5 3 6 1 1 ee 1 3 30 
Spanish Africa ......... 2 2 * 1 . 1 2 1 o% ee * 9 
Canary Islands ........ 2 2 es ss ‘ 1 3 a "s 3 2 3 17 
French Africa ......... 1 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 3 1 1 22 
French Oceania ....... 3 4 1 2 3 1 4 2 1 5 oe 26 
British South Africa 1 es ° 1 ay a% 6 1 1 1 5 
Portuguese Africa ..... os 2 ee 2 2 1 os 3 1 11 

y. | See rene 1,038 9771,174 789 9491,462 1,872 1,6161,452 988 9391,387 14,643 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
80 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
SOAP ceccccce 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
August ...... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September ... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,096 
October ...... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
January ..... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February 939 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
Pree 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
BI sccesvcs eens 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 
BOT cccccscse cece 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
TORO coscccee 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
Totals ....*11,435 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


*Nine months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
oi the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

TOlY .ccccccs 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 
August ...... 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 16,725 
September 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
October ..... 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 17,897 
November 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
December 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
January ..... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
February 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
March ....... 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
April ........ eeee 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
May ..cccees 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
TUNE .nceceee 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 5,917 
Totals...*170,128 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 


1921 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 


1923 1922 


1920 


1919 1918 917 1916 1915 


1 1 
166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 


*Nine months. 
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Mother (to her daughter’s music mas- 
ter): “Do you think, Mr. Crotchet, that 
my daughter will ever be able to do any 
thing with her voice?” , 

Music Master: “Well, madam, it might 
come in useful in case of fire.”—Tit-/}i/s 
(London). 





When Teddy was out with the gang, 
He sure loved to boast and harangue. 
If he sold flour enough 
To make good his bluff, 
In a month he would own the shebang. 


+ * 


HAS A PERMANENT HOME 


At least, millers who have sold them 
flour know from experience that the mei) 
behind the new merger treat money in i 
kindly and hospitable manner. 

* ” 


Volstead offenders are so numerous out 
in Todd County, Minnesota, that the sher 
iff has a waiting list for the jail. Pos- 
sibly they’ll soon be entering their sons at 
birth, as is done by members of other ex 
clusive clubs—New York Herald Trib- 
une. 

_ * 

Dentist: “Now then, who’s been wait 
ing longest?” 

“ve been waiting three months—I’m 
your tailor !”—Judge. 

* * 
“WE HAVE WITH US TONIGHT” 

Recently an American who has often 
appeared as a banquet speaker defined 
the American banquet as an affair where 
a speaker first eats a lot of food he 
doesn’t want and then proceeds to talk 
about something he doesn’t understand 
to a crowd of people who don’t want to 
hear him.—Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 

” 7 


With regard to the English prima 
donna who is said to be able to sing in 
six languages we understand that this 
does not include the one that all singers 
use when they sing English songs.— 
Punch. ; 

* * 

Mr. Newrich: “I hear that 
eggs sell at $60,000 the dozen.” 

Mrs. Newrich: “Dear me, I must have 
Dumbleigh order some for breakfast.”— 
Judge. 


dinosaur 


* * 
Bs THE SURE WAY 

“What’s his number?” asked Bilkins, 
as he picked up the receiver. 

“Main 5044,” answered his friend. 

“Operator,” said Bilkins into the 
mouthpiece, “don’t give me Main 5044.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 

* * 

Country Vicar (regarding his cuff with 
annoyance): “Dear, dear. My wife has 
let me down again. This is last Sunday’s 
shirt and last Sunday’s sermon.”—Pass- 
ing Show (London). 

* * 
SKEPTICISM 

The village philosopher sat in front of 
the general store and thoughtfully 
watched the arrival of the congregation 
at the church opposite. 

“Didja ever notice,” he asked his com- 
panions, “that when the church people 
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meet to pray for rain there ain’t nary an 
umbrella in the crowd?”—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


* 


Salesman: “What is that used car 


worth?” 

Dealer: “Whatever we can get for it.” 

Salesman: “What can we get for it?” 

Dealer: “Well, I hope more than it’s 
worth !°—Life. 

* * 

“What's the shape of the earth?” asked 
the teacher of Johnny. 

Johnny said that it was round. 

“How do you know that it is round, 
Johnny?” 

Then Johnny replied, “All right, it’s 
square, then. I don’t want to start an 
argument about it.” Who Is Who in the 
Grain Trade. 

* e 

Lo, the Business Man! 

He getteth up grumbling and departeth 
in all haste for his office, where he re- 
clineth at his ease while he smoketh his 
cigar. As he readeth the news his secre- 
tary saith to all and sundry, “Disturb 
him not—he is in conference.” 

He calleth his friends upon the tele- 
phone and maketh appointments for golf. 
He intervieweth his bootlegger and goeth 
forth to buy a new mashie, but he toileth 
not. 

And when he returneth to his household 
he groaneth aloud and crieth in a bitter 
voice, “Lord, I am worn out from labors,” 
nd he pleadeth with his wife, “Let us not 
vo forth for bridge tonight, dear, I am 
fatigued.” 

But she knoweth him for a fraud and 
liar, and draggeth him forth. 

Even as yours and mine. 


in Life. 


Stuart Little 


* 7. 
He and his young wife were taken for 
a motor trip by some friends. She ad- 
mired his anxiety about her comfort. 
“Are you all right?” he asked. 
“Quite, dear.” 
“Cushions comfortable?” 
“Quite, darling.” 
“Not being jolted?” 
“Oh, no, sweetheart.” 
“Not in a draught?” 
“No, lambkin.” 
“Then change seats 
Bits (London). 


with me.”’—Tit- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LIVE WIRE 
salesman for western Pennsylvania, also 
northeastern section, by an old estab- 
lished spring wheat mill; applicant to give 
full details in first letter. Address 116, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


SALESMEN 


We want the best salesmen 
obtainable for 


NEW ENGLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 
INDIANA 


to sell hard wheat flour for 


our new 2,000-bbl Kansas 
City mill. 

THE 
J. C. LYSLE MILLING CoO., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


SALESMEN WANTED 


A hustler for the state of Michigan and 
one for eastern New York state by a 
1,500-bbl northwestern spring wheat 
mill. Address 115, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST WITH FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in flour laboratories and 1% years 
as commercial baker for large milling 


company; can demonstrate to bakers; de- 
sires position with a reliable concern; best 
of references. Address 113, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL CHEMIST OF EXCELLENT SCIEN- 
tific training, who is also a practical mill- 
er, wants position in either United States 


or Canada; able to take charge of any 
mill laboratory; age under 35. Address 
6325, care Northwestern Miller, 1001 


Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE FOR NEW 
crop; 16 years’ office and sales experience 
with reputable mill; knowledge of mill- 
ing, wheat buying and blending, account- 
ing and traffic; new trade and products a 
specialty; West preferred; interview ex- 
pected. Address 108, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ACCOUNTANT OPEN FOR CONNECTION; 
well educated, with initiative; practical 
knowledge of general accounting, auditing 
and systematizing; specialist in milling 
and grain lines; thoroughly familiar with 
office routine as executive; successful in 
handling people. Address 1027, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN 
now employed as sales manager seeks 
change; have directed organization for 
2,600-bbl spring wheat mill; wide personal 
acquaintance with large eastern brokers; 
forceful, hard worker, who can direct and 
help salesmen produce results; best ref- 
erences. Address 74, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CONNECTION WITH RELIABLE SOUTH- 
western mill by young man now employed; 
wants place with real opportunity for man 
with ability and not afraid of work; nine 
years’ experience as correspondent, office 
man, traffic manager and assistant man- 
ager; also experienced in wheat depart- 
ment and grain accounting; excellent ref- 
erences. Address 105, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A SUPERINTENDENT -HEAD MILLER 
with large practical milling experience, 
hard and soft wheat, also rye, desires con- 
nection with good milling firm; had com- 
plete charge for 15 years of a 2,500-bbl 
mill; good mechanic; know how to handle 
help; can fix any size mill so as to get 
the very best results; can furnish highest 

recommendations. Address 80, care North- 

western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MANAGER—MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ 
experience in all departments of milling 
is open for a connection; I am not a job 
hunter and my business history and record 
has no holes in it; I am of middle age, 
sound, conservative and of clean habits; 
I can furnish very highest references; 
salary is not so important as a perma- 
nent, substantial position where I can 
prove my value; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1025, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


1079 


FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL, 75 
bbls, stone building 40x32, frame building 
25x40, warehouse 20x60, garage and of- 
fice; wholesale flour to most of the stores; 
also doing a very good retail flour and 
feed business; only custom flour and feed 
mill in the community. Teske Milling 
Co., Princeton, Wis. 








EXPORT MANAGER, THOROUGHLY CON- 
versant export technique, documents, cus- 
toms regulations, commercial law, wide 
traveling experience, intimate knowledge 
Latin-American and European trade con- 
ditions, thorough command Spanish lan- 
guage, now employed by flour mill, would 
like to make connection with exporting or 
manufacturing concern offering position 
with a future; A-1 references and quali- 
fications. Address 1024, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 




















HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN OR BROKER 


We want a live connection in 
New England. 

Exceptional 
by eastern spring wheat 
ing high grade flour, to 
can get results. 

Address “Opportunity,’’ 103, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


opportunity offered 
mill mak- 
one who 





SALESMAN WANTED 

wanted for Ohio 
Give full par- 

ete., in first 


salesman 
Indiana. 
experience, 


Experienced 
and northern 
ticulars as to 
letter. 
Grafton Roller Mills Co., 
Grafton, N. D. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 99, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, SIX YEARS’ 
sales and office experience, executive abil- 
ity, desires to link up with a progressive 
firm with a view to studying their prob- 
lems. Write 290 Bourgeois St, Montreal, 
Canada. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








NORTHWESTERN MILLING COMPANY 
operating a 200-bbl mill in an exception- 
ally favorable location for a splendid local 
business, and with milling-if&-transit rates 
which place it on an equality with Minne- 
apolis mills in eastern markets, wishes to 
dispose of one third to one half interest in 
order to increase its working capital; 
would like to interest a good flour sales- 
man with services; an excellent oppor- 
tunity is here offered for good returns on 
the investment. Address 118, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


> 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 117, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


LISTEN—A REAL FLOUR SALESMAN, 
acquainted with eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey baking and jobbing trades, 
expects to make a change soon. Write 
or wire “Producer,” 96, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 100, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent; A No. 1 practical miller; best of 
references from the most modern and 
large mills; desire position in mill from 
500 bbls up. Address 1026, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAFFIC MAN—AVAILABLE FOR EM- 
ployment about June 15; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all matters pertaining to 
flour milling traffic; steady, accurate, de- 
pendable; permanent location desired. 
Address 64, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BROKERS WANTED 








CONNECTIONS WANTED 


NORTHLAND—A high quality 
spring wheat flour. A few desirable 
territories open. Write us and be 


ready for the new crop. 


NORTHLAND MILLING CO., 
Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mill at Madelia, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE OR RENT— 
60-bbl capacity Wolf system, steam power 
and heat, electric lighted; located in pros- 
perous hard spring wheat belt in north- 
eastern Montana. Write F. D. Morck, 
Antelope, Mont. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILL 
FOR RENT 


The Cataract Flour Mill, 
at the Falls of St. Anthony, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is for rent for a 
term of from one to five years. 


The mill is a corner building, of 
stone, having four stories, attic and 


situated 


basement, is well equipped with 
modern machinery in good condi- 
tion. 


The capacity of the mill is about 
20,000 bbls per month, with a wheat 
storage of over 15,000 bus, has 
trackage facilities, also for custom 
trade, is a strictly water power mill 
of 450 h-p capacity available almost 
continuously. 


This mill is well known for the 
excellence of its products and is 
ready for operation at short notice. 
address 


For further information 


Minneapolis Mill Co., 508 First 
Street South, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—40-BBL BARNARD & LEAS 
mill with meal, feed and saw mill in con- 
nection; steam power; cheap fuel; in rich 
agricultural country; nearest mill 26 
miles; established trade; running every 
day; included with mill, 1% acres good 


corn crib and wheat granary. 
Denver, Ark. 


land, garage, 
Denver Milling Co., 





FOR SALE 


Flour mill, grist mill, elevator and 
storage warehouse, located in thriv- 
ing town in Red River valley; flour 
capacity 75 bbls per day; feed 2,000 
lbs per hour; elevator 20,000 bus; 
warehouse holds 400 bbls flour and 
one car feed; on main line Great 
Northern with A-1 switching fa- 
cilities. 

All first class condition; offered 
at less than one half appraised val- 
ue; cash or small down payment 
with terms on balance; big bargain 
for right party; the opportunity of 
a lifetime for a practical miller. 

Photograph on file with The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Address 97, care 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Northwestern 





FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
vicinity Georgian Bay, Ontario; this plant 
is in first class running order and is in 
steady operation; good local trade, in- 
cluding large baking account; convenient 
to Georgian Bay terminal elevators and 
on through line to Montreal. Apply Box 
035, Northwestern Miller, Lumsden Build- 
ing, Toronto, Ont. 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—50-BBL CA- 


pacity, steam power and heat, electric 
lighted; located in a prosperous soft wheat 
and corn district; has Big Four railroad 
private switch and concrete road north 
and south; the price of the mill can be 
paid out of one year’s business if the right 
man, who understands buying and selling 
of grain, gets hold of this property; will 
sell for $10,300 and stock will amount to 


about $1,000 to $1,200. For further in- 
formation write H. E. Pieper, Mt. Car- 
mel, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. ‘ 





FOR SALE—ONE 65 H-P HIGH, FULL 
Diesel engine, 121%%x21, complete with air 
compressor and air tank; this equipment 
is in first-class condition, has been op- 
erated about two years, original cost $7,- 
000. This engine must be moved from its 
present building by the first of June; we 
will sell subject to your inspection for 
$1,000, f.0.b. Spencer, S. D. Address Min- 
nesota Electric Distributing Co., Foshay 
Bldg., Minneapolis, 





SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Keep Your Stockings Clean! 
The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 
Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 
dust collectors more thoroughly and in 
half the time without dismantling. 

Write for further information. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 








A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory 
619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
A Wilhoit Analysis 
on flour or wheat is accepted by 
trade as a standard 





FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR 
AGENTS” 


FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD 


HELSINGFORS 








Specialists in 


FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








H H FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code P1YF tet 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8S. A. 

















Give the Housewife 
DOUBLE 
QUALITY— 
Pack your 
QUALITY 
FLOUR 


in these 
QUALITY 
BAGS. 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 





MILLER’S CODE of ETHICS 


Adopted by Millers’ National Federation 
April 16, 1925 

1. We will strive to maintain the highest excellence in 
quality, merchandising service and business practice in order 
that we may have respect for our products and that others 
may respect them. We will deal honorably with our com- 
petitors, our customers and the public, and we will refrain 
from any action, method or practice which if indulged in by 
a competitor we would regard as unethical, unsound, or 
unbusiness-like. 


2. Sales of flour should be made for delivery within 
not to exceed 60 days. 


3. Prices of flour or other mill products shall not be 
guaranteed against decline. 


4. Flour and other mill products shall not be consigned. 
(Consignment means delivery by shipper to customer, agent 
or broker for sale at a future time at an undetermined price.) 


5. All carload sales should be made on sight draft or 
arrival draft terms. 


6. All sales shall be subject to confirmation at home or 
duly authorized office of mill. 


7. Millers’ National Federation Package Differentials 
shall be strictly observed. 


8. Charges shall be assessed and collected from the 
buyer in all cases where shipping directions are not received 
within contract time, at the rate of 1/3c per bbl per day for 
flour and le per ton per day for feed. 


9. Millers’ National Federation Uniform Sales Contract 
shall be used in all cases. 


10. Millers shall not give rebates, premiums, donations, 
or subsidies in the merchandising of their products. 


11. There shall be no so-called bargain day sales. 


12. It is recommended that mills issue a fair list price 
and adhere strictly to it. Revision should be made only when 
there has been sufficient change in costs of production to 
justify it. 

13. After prices have been advanced, no sale shall be 
accepted at previous prices. 


14. It is recommended that sales prices reflect cost plus 
a profit based on the cost of replacement of raw material and 
a cost of operation and sales reflecting the normal average 
capacity actually operated by the industry, not exceeding 55 
per cent. 


15. It is recommended that reports of unethical and un- 
commercial practices of competitors be accepted with the 
utmost caution, and that no action be predicated thereon 
unless and until the authenticity of such reports is confirmed 
by inquiry from the competitor or competitors involved. 
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CAPACITY 
1250000 
CUBIC FEET 


ST. ANTHONY BRANCH 
KEDNEY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


BONDED WAREHOUSE - RECE!PTS NEGOTIABLE 
STORAGE -FLOUR & FE ED 














BUHLER BROTHERS 
Milling Engineers 


MILL MACHINERY 
WHEAT CONDITIONERS 
PNEUMATIC PLANTS 


44 WHITEHALL STREET 
New York 


TH. H. KAPPELER 


Sole Distributor 

















